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VALLEY DIVERSITY 


Some charge that many firms would rather import 
foreign workers than target local minorities. Page 56 


PRIVACY T0 60 


Businesses debate whether consumers will opt 
in for mobile location-based services. Page 46 


BRAINS OVER BRAWN 


A monkey's brain waves travel over the Internet to 
move a robotic arm 600 miles away. Page 74 


COMPUTERWORLD 


TRVESNGMSTEME SENATOR ATTACKS 
DATA SHARING 


ee er emphasized that all data sent 


Air Canada offers 56K | toand from the airplane is still 
connection, with limits | limited by low-speed air-to- 

Effort by 70 e-commerce firms to create hao 
standard for customer info draws fire What Is CPE? 


—— ground links that operate at 
9.6K bit/sec. on domestic flights 
and 2.4K bit/sec. on interna- 
tional flights. 


BY BOB BREWIN 
On five of its long-haul Boeing 
767 aircraft, Air Canada last | 


week started providing the 


same kind of e-mail and Web | 


surfing performance 
that passengers would 
experience through a 
standard dial-up con- 
nection on the ground. 
It’s the first such service avail- 


able to commercial airline pas- | 
sengers anywhere in the world, | 


the carrier said. 


first carrier to give passengers 
onboard Internet connections 
that match ground dial-up 


speeds of 56K bit/sec., but they | 


B2B'S SURPRISE: 
THE SURVIVORS 


Independents sink sink 
as consortia thrive 


BY JULIA KING 
LONDON 
Two independent business-to- 
business exchanges, 
Promedix and Chem- 
dex, were quietly axed 
by their parent com- 
pany last week. 
Meanwhile, execu- 
tives from two of the 
largest industry con- 
sortium-backed online 
marketplaces, Transo- 


WIRELESS 
INTERNET 


TRANSORA CEO 
Judith Sprieser 


Dylan Brooks, an analyst at 
Jupiter Media Metrix Inc. in 
New York, said Air 
Canada’s test of its In- 
ternet in the Air ser- 
vice marks the “first 
deployment” of such 
an airborne Internet system, 
but he stressed that due to the 
low-speed downlinks, “it pro- 


| vides limited [Web] content.” 
Analysts agreed that Mon- | 
treal-based Air Canada is the | 


The airline plans to test the 
performance of the system 
provided by Tenzing Commu- 
nications Inc. in Seattle, for six 


months, according to Joanne | 
Air Canada, page 93 | 


ra and Exostar Inc., insisted 


| that their exchanges are up, 
| running smoothly and steadily | 

gaining ground with buyers | 
| and sellers worldwide, despite 
| reports of bickering among | 
| member firms and limited sup- | 


port from suppliers. 


That’s not the way analysts | 


have been saying things would 


| turn out over the past several 


months. They have long pre- 


BY DAN VERTON 


A massive effort by dozens of 


e-commerce companies to 
share dossiers containing in- 
formation about consumer 
buying habits and other per- 
sonal information came under 


chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

A group of 70 e-commerce 
companies, including IBM, 
MicroStrategy Inc. and First 
Union Corp., for the past year 
have been quietly developing 


r Profile Exchange 


| the effort in a 


fire last week when U.S. Sen. 
Richard C. Shelby (R-Ala.) 
raised privacy concerns about 
letter to the 


an XML-based data-sharing 
specification known as the 
Customer Profile Exchange. 

Data Sharing, page 93 





NEW APPLICATIONS 
PMs CBee ul 
me amr lod 
Tm eR (te 

says Arvind Sabharwal, 
CTT eMC eM doe 
tor of telecommunica- 
e-em tne 


dicted that indepen- | 2 
dent marketplaces will | 


thrive, while those 
controlled by indus- 


try consortia will get 
| 


mired in political in- 


fighting and brick- | 
and-mortar bureau- | 


cracy. 
Consortia, page 16 
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NEXT-GENERATION 


NETWORKS 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVES HAVE GRAND PLANS FOR THE CORPORATE NETWORK: 
links to global suppliers, ERP, digital video and other bandwidth-hogging 
applications, plus wireless nets in the field and on the factory floor. That 
means network managers will need to integrate wired and wireless networks 
while dramatically boosting network capacity over the next three years. 

Bob Brewin and James Cope uncover how leading companies such as FedEx, General 
Motors and Coca-Cola are preparing to get the job done. Story begins on page 76. 
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MISSION: 
& 
create a multi-billion-dollar global 
marketplace that runs on internet time. 


Critical: 


use a platform you can rely on 24/7. 
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KEEPING THE CUSTOMER CODDLED 


A roundtable discussion explores the issues surrounding organizations’ current 
and future practices in electronic customer relationship management. Page 58 
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ONLINE RETAILERS back a 40 


state-by-state effort to simplify 
the sales tax system. 


BRITISH AIRWAYS swaps 42 


its homegrown supply-chain 
planning code for a third-party 
vendor’s. 


JAVA MOVES to be able 


to operate on lower memory, 
like C++ does. 


CARNEGIE MELLON, nasa 


and 12 IT companies team up 
to develop highly dependable 
software. 


A CONTROVERSIAL Euro- 


pean cybercrime treaty, to 
which the U.S. is a party, raises 
questions about privacy and 
data retention. 


META GROUP study says IT 


work time is up, but productiv- 
ity is down. 


GM/ISUZU PLANS a pilot 


program to use Sagent data 
mining to target customers. 


SUN FILLS A GAP in its 


product portfolio with new 
clustering and system manage- 
ment capabilities. 


GM AND FORD are shutting 


down their proprietary online 
procurement exchanges to par- 
ticipate in Covisint, their joint 
venture with DaimlerChrysler. 
MORE 

Editorial Letters 
How to Contact CW 
Shark Tank 
Company Index 


CULTURE CHIC | 


A year ago, it was tons of stock, cushy consulting gigs or hefty sign-on bonuses that 
would turn the head of a potential job candidate. Not anymore. Many !T workers 

have had their fill of high-risk or low-potential jobs in the New Economy. Companies like 
Minnesota Life are taking advantage, flaunting their more challenging and fun corporate 
cultures to lure fussy job seekers, say Jean Delaney Nelson and David Rockwell. Page 52 


DECEMBER II, 2000 


TECHNOLOGY @ ONLINE 


MARKETPLACES START 


to provide electronic tie-ins to 


users’ enterprise systems 


ClO TALKS about his move 


from the corporate world to 
dot-comdom and back again. 


WORKSTYLES 


MATTEL IT OPERATES at 


full speed during the holidays 


DEBATES RAGE over 
whether location data on 
portable devices is an invasion 
of privacy. 

CRITICS CHARGE silicon 
Valley businesses with not try- 
ing hard enough to diversify 


their staffs. 


FORTUNE 500 FIRMS are 


adding sabbaticals to their ben- 


efits packages to help recruit 
and retain employees. 
QUICKSTUDY 

E-METRICS HELP compa- 
nies gauge the return on in- 
vestment and the overall value 
of their online strategies. 


MARK HALL says IT must 
pave the way for their compa- 
nies to embrace the technology 
of tomorrow — what one au- 
thor calls the “Hypernet.” 


PIMM FOX writes that since 
technology is changing the way 
companies sell, it’s appropriate 
that IT managers help drive 
marketing opportunities. 


OF THE MONTH 


68 VARIANTS OF VIRUSES 


that raced through cyberspace 
a year ago are still showing up 
SECURITY JOURNAL 

THE LEGAL DEPARTMENT 
squashes our security manag- 
er’s efforts to track employees 
who are surfing porn sites 
HANDS ON 

NEW OPTIONS are available 
for buyers of PC components 
and systems, says reviews edi- 
tor Russell Kay. 

FUTURE WATCH 
RESEARCHERS SEND 3 
monkey’s brain waves over the 
Internet and use them to move 
a robotic arm. 


3-D GRAPHICS LIBERATE 
images in time and space. Find 
out how they work. 


STU 


JOB WATCH 

JAVA ENGINEER sloan Sea- 
man says if developers aren’t 
careful, they can be burned out 
by clients’ demands. 


ALLAN E. ALTER shares a 

disturbing lesson: Technology 
start-ups aren’t showing signs 
that they listen to customers. 


DAVID FOOTE ciaims that 


two fathers’ nanny troubles of- 
fer a parallel to today’s staffing 
problems in IT organizations. 


THORNTON MAY writes that 


conversation is a little-ana- 
lyzed but necessary factor in 
today’s [T-driven work world. 


COMPUTERWORLD 


BUSINESS 


Ferry tale: Read the winning entry in 
our “Driving You Crazy!” commuting 
nightmare contest, along with some 
of the runners-up 


www.computerworid.com/commute 


Caroline Oberg, founder and CEO of 
an advertising technology firm, cri 
tiques e-commerce “solutions” aimed 
it the advertising industry and says 
she isn’t surprised that they haven't 
caught on with anyone 


www.computerw orld.com/ecommerce 


For the latest privacy news, head 
to Computerworld.com’s Focus on 
Privacy page 


www.computerworld. com/privacy 


PETER G.W. KEEN believes 
the World Wide Web should 
truly live up to every word of 
its name next year. 


JOE AUER describes how an 
IT customer uncovered the 
truth behind a vendor’s “too- 
good-to-be-true” offer. 


FRANK HAYES says the FBI 


got into a mess over Carnivore 
because it was a quick, dirty 
job that wasn’t done right. 


www.computerworld.com 





Unisys to Cut Jobs 


Citing declining revenue and profits, 
Unisys Corp. said last week that it 
will lay off 1,250 workers worldwide 
and that it’s offering early retire- 
ment to some workers. It said about 
750 U.S. workers have accepted 
the packages. Blue Bell, Pa.-based 
Unisys said it aims to provide ser- 
vices to e-businesses, expand out- 
sourcing to get out of the “middle- 
man” business and create alliances 
to boost sales. !t also may sell its 
federal computer services division. 


More Layoffs at Net 
Services Firms 


Two more Internet services firms 
reported layoffs in efforts to reduce 
costs. Scient Corp. last week said it 
laid off 460 employees - 25% of its 
workforce - and expected to post a 
loss for the third quarter. The San 
Francisco-based consulting firm 
also said it will close its offices in 
Silicon Valley and Austin, Texas. 

Also last week, Boston-based 
Viant Corp. in said it’s reducing its 
workforce by 125 people, including 
99 consultants, and will restructure 
to focus on certain markets. 


He 


Troubles on DSL Front 
Spark Job Reductions 


HarvardNet Inc. last week joined a 
growing list of Digital Subscriber 
Line (DSL) providers announcing 
layoffs in what analysts say is a 
trend that will continue until the In- 
ternet service providers can offer 
something other than speed. 

Boston-based HarvardNet said it 
will cut 58% of its workforce, or 
280 employees. 

Meanwhile, NorthPoint Communi- 
cations Group Inc. in San Francisco 
announced a 19% workforce reduc- 
tion, just one week after Verizon 
Communications killed a deal with 
the struggling company. 


New Priceline Layotfs 


Just a month after laying off 16% of 
its workforce, struggling e-commerce 
company Priceline.com Inc. last 
week said it will cut 48 more jobs - 
or another 11%, postpone the addi- 
tion of several new name-your-own- 
price services and abandon a plan to 
enter the Japanese market. 
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Simpler ‘Tax Model Nears 


Will pave way for 
taxing Net sales 


BY PATRICK THIBODEAU 
STATE-BY-STATE 
legislative attack 
on the sales tax 
advantage many 
Internet retailers 

have Main Street 

chants will begin next year 
with 
complex, 
tax 


over mer- 
a drive to simplify the 
sometimes bizarre 


sales rules imposed on 
companies. 

A group of tax and policy of- 
ficials from 39 states, meeting 
as participants in the Stream 
lined Sales Tax Project, may 
this month finalize model tax 
simplification legislation for 
adoption by state legislatures. 
Such a tax simplification by it- 
the Internet’s 


a sales-tax-free 


self won’t end 
reputation as 
zone, but it will remove a ma- 


jor stumbling block to any 


agreement concerning online 
sales tax collections. 

Congress isn’t likely to sup- 
port any national legislation 
unless many states — especial- 
ly large ones — first agree to 
simplify the tax 
Frank Shafroth, a policy expert 
at the National Governors’ As 
sociation in Washington, a par- 


rules, said 


ticipant in the project. 

Many large retailers are sup- 
porting the action. 

“The [Internet] pure-plays 
are getting the benefit to build 
their business and their brand 
without having to pay the same 
sales tax that others do,” said 
Robert Molloy, vice president 
and assistant general counsel 
at Staples Inc. in Framingham, 
Mass. 

But Seth Geiger, who heads 
research at BizRate.com, a Los 
Angeles-based online retail 
performance comparison ser- 
vice, said its customer surveys 
show that the absence of sales 
tax on invoices is a perk for 


Merrill Lynch to Flip Switch on 


Officially, IP phone users in 
Merrill Lynch’s Hopewell facil- 
ity will still be part of a 400- 
user IP telephony pilot test the 
company has been conducting 


BY JAMES COPE 
Perhaps as early as this week, 
Merrill Lynch & Co. in New 
York will flip the switch on IP 
telephones at its new Hope- 
well, N.J., facility, in a move 
that could potentially yield big 
savings for the investment gi- 
ant by eliminating the need to 
support and 
data networks. 

The financial services firm 


separate voice 


is making the move from a pri- 
vate-branch-exchange-based 
(PBX) phone system 

for who 
work in 
client 
voice-over-IP 


employees 
its private 
group to a 
system 
from Cisco Systems 
Inc. in San Jose. 
Although 
have promoted the vi- 
ability of IP telephony 


in large corporate en- 


vendors 


vironments, industry 

watchers “were getting a little 
weary of the stories” and had 
become anxious to see a large 
company confirm that the 
technology is indeed ready for 
prime time, said Elizabeth 
Asher, an analyst at Meta 
Group Inc. in Stamford, Conn. 


VICTORIA WEBB 
anticipates big 
cost savings. 


during the past year. But most 
of the kinks have been worked 
out, said Victoria Webb, direc- 
tor of distributed systems de- 
velopment at the firm. 

The phones will carry a bevy 


of new features. For example, 
users will be able to configure | 


their phones via the Internet to 


forward calls to home | 
offices or cell phones | 


or to play specific 
voice-mail greetings, 
Webb said. 


Moving forward, 


the Merrill Lynch IP | 


phone system will 
support unified mes- 
saging whereby users 
will be able to access 
e-mail, voice and fax 
messages via the Web, she said. 

The IP telephones connect 
to the same network that desk- 
top computers use, Webb said. 


Voice calls travel as IP packets 


| inside the company, she ex- 
plained, and calls going out- 
the company 


| side do so 


eee 


er vare I =e . = . . mes 2 $3 
BASIC SYSTEMS Connected to a store’s retail systems, these 
systems calculate taxes on the final bill, as well as remit tax- 
es to the states. If a state conducts an audit, it will examine 
the software vendor’s systems, not the retailer’s. The ven- 
dor is paid by a percentage of taxes collected, freeing the 
retailer from the administrative burden. 


THE VENDORS Esalestax.com Inc., in Englewood, Colo.; 


Taxware International Inc. in Salem, Mass.; and Pitney 
Bowes Inc. in Stamford, Conn., are testing sales tax collec- 


tions systems. 


LEGACY SYSTEMS The states are also investigating the possi- 


bility of certifying legacy tax 
by larger companies. 


fe inch tt ag tn a ae 


many shoppers. Applying a tax 


“will put a chilling effect onthe | 


growth” on _ Internet 


merce, he said. 


Under current law, a retailer 
doesn’t collect sales tax on a | 
purchase unless it has a physi- | 


cal presence in the buyer’s 


state. The buyer owes a “use | 


P Telephones 


network gateway 


through a 


that seamlessly connects IP | 


phone users inside the compa- 
ny to the public-switched tele- 
phone network. 


Early in the pilot program, IP | 
phone users at Merrill Lynch | 


experienced voice jitter and 


delay, Webb said. But those | 


problems were resolved after 


network personnel imple- 


mented a quality of service | 


system that prioritizes net- 
work traffic according to rules 
set by the network administra- 


tor, she said. 


Webb said she believes a big | 
benefit of IP telephony will be | 


future cost savings. “You don’t 


have to maintain separate 


voice and data networks,” she | 


noted. Still, she declined to 


comment on how much money | 


Merrill Lynch might save by 
moving to voice over IP. 

Analysts have been reluctant 
to give savings estimates. 

For example, Asher said, the 
“proof on whether IP phone 
systems save money over tra- 
ditional PBX-based systems 
will come three years from 
now, when we can go back and 
look at what has been saved.” D 


com- | 


system software typically used 


a A ican Yoke aia ade Sa a Nie ears 


tax” — the equivalent of a sales 
tax — but most buyers never 
pay it, and the states say they 
stand to lose billions in tax rev- 
enue as online sales increase. 

Online retailers and trade 
groups, such as the Direct 
Marketing Association in New 
York, say they can’t even con- 
sider broader tax collection 
obligations unless tax require- 
ments are simplified national- 
ly. A small online retailer, in 
particular, could be buried in 
administrative costs if it had to 
comply with the laws of more 
than 7,000 taxing districts, as 
well as with odd rules. For in- 
stance, such rules exempt 
herbal tea from sales tax in one 
state but tax it in another, re- 
tailing groups say. 

The pressure to collect taxes 
from online retailers seems 
certain to grow. Consumer In- 
ternet spending reached $1.3 
billion during Thanksgiving 
week, a 140% increase over the 
same week last year, according 
to The Goldman Sachs Group 
Inc. in New York and PC Data 
Inc. in Reston, Va., in a report 
released last week. But con- 
sumer spending at specialty 
stores in physical malls was 
down 6.9% from Thanksgiving 
week last year, based on a sam- 
ple of stores, according to the 
International Council of Shop- 
ping Centers in New York. 
| Council research director 
| John Konarski blamed the 
economy and the longer sell- 
ing season for the shortfall and 
| said online sales — which ac- 


count for less than 1% of retail 
| sales nationally, according to 
government figures — are still 

having a minor impact. D 
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Dual Portal to British Airways to Serve 
Small Businesses, Travel Agencies 


Will allow direct booking with airline, 
provide agencies with Web presence 


BY JULIA KING 


ONDON 


British Airways is weeks away 
from launching a first-of-its- 
kind Internet portal that will 
let small businesses in the U.K. 
bypass travel agencies and 
book flights directly from the 
airline. But in an unusual twist, 
the travel agencies themselves 
will be able to book flights for 
their customers through a twin 
version of the portal. 

The new YourTravelManag- 
er.com portal will give British 


Airways PLC (BA) direct ac- 
cess for the first time to the 
highly lucrative $5.04 billion 
small business travel market in 
the U.K. without alienating 
travel agencies, said analysts. 

“T’ve never heard of anything 
like it before,” said Robert 
LaFleur, a travel industry ana- 
lyst at Bear, Stearns & Co. in 
New York. “My suspicion is 
BA’s in it primarily to lower 
costs or gain market share. 
There’s nothing altruistic 
about it.” 


The dual-use portal is in- 
tended to serve two purposes. 
First, it should take some of the 
sting out of the negative im- 
pact that 
British Airways by small busi- 
nesses is bound to have on U.K. 
travel agencies. Currently, 
more than 90% of small and 
midsize companies book their 
travel with the $11.52 billion 
airline through these agencies. 

Second, it will give travel 


direct access to 


agencies a Web presence that 
many couldn’t afford other- 
wise, as well as the ability to 
move their existing customers 
online. Agencies will pay a 


transaction fee of about £3 


(about $4.32) per booking of 


British Airways Swaps Out Custom Supply- 


BY MARC L. SONGINI 

British Airways PLC is looking 
to become more competitive 
by swapping out its home- 
grown supply-chain planning 
software for a more advanced 
third-party vendor’s package, 
which it hopes will be easier to 
maintain and use. 

The U.K.-based company’s 
engineering division  an- 
nounced recently it was in- 
stalling into its planning cen- 
ters at Heathrow and Gatwick 
airports a new inventory man- 
agement application to handle 
the 600,000 aircraft parts used 
worldwide. The new module 
will integrate with SAP AG’s 
R/3, which the airline is in- 
stalling to replace its existing 


We...sawa 
clear need for 
sound inventory 
planning 
as part of this 
implementation. 


DAVID RICHARDSON, 
BRITISH AIRWAYS 


150 custom-written enterprise 
resource planning applications. 

Although there is a planning 
module in the SAP repertoire, 
the airline said that module 
lacks advanced industry-spe- 
cific planning features it needs. 

British Airways Engineering, 
which employs 9,000 people in 
more than 100 locations, will 
use Fairport, N.Y.-based Xelus 
Inc.'s XelusPlan software. 

The airline claims it will be 
able to save money and opti- 
mize the management of its 
$790 million worth of invento- 
ry without sacrificing the qual- 
ity of service on its aircraft. 
The firm declined to divulge 
the estimated deployment cost. 

“We are implementing SAP 


R/3 over the next couple of 


years and saw a clear need for 
sound inventory planning as 
part of this implementation,” 
said David Richardson, general 
manager of engineering sup- 
plies at British Airways. 

Improved procurement 
planning will improve service 
levels in the aircraft mainte- 
nance hangars and reduce the 
amount of parts the airline 
keeps on hand to those needed 
most frequently, he said. 


British Airways is one of 


several firms in the airline in- 
dustry that have turned to 
third-party vendors. Others in- 
clude Alaska Airlines Inc. in 


Seattle and Dallas-based parts 
distributor Aviall Inc. The 
move may give British Airways 
a market lead, said Richardson. 

Inventory management is a 
big, hot area” for airlines, said 
Larry Lapide, an analyst at 
AMR Research Inc. 


a consul- 


flights and other services on 
the portal. 

Giving the agencies a Web 
presence will benefit 
British Airways, which will re- 
quire the agencies to funnel all 
customer data they receive via 
the portal back to the airline. 
Eventually, the U.K.- 
based airline plans to 
use this highly covet- 
ed data to develop and 


also 


sell new personalized 
services such as insur- 
ance, automated ex- 
pense-report manage- 
ment and credit cards. 

This lets us access 
and transact in 
kets that we’ve never 
been in before,” said 
Simon Parks-Smith, 
the company’s 
business e-commerce unit. 

Parks-Smith said the plan is 
to eventually expand the portal 
worldwide 


mar- 


head of 


business-to 


hain App 


tancy in Boston. When up and 
running, the inventory man- 
agement application will do 
such things as track what’s be- 
ing used and forecast what 
needs to be there, he said. Oth- 
er tools will do things like en- 


sure that out-of-stock parts can 


Amadeus, Galileo Raise Fees 
Despite Analysts’ Warnings 


Airlines won’t like 
boosts of 6% to 7% 


BY MICHAEL MEEHAN 
Two computer reservation sys- 
tems (CRS) firms are increas- 
ing their per-ticket reservation 
charges by 6% or more next 
year so they can build next- 
generation Internet systems. 
But analysts said the increases 
indicate the companies are do- 
ing too much business as usual. 
This month, Amadeus Glob- 
al Travel Distribution SA said 
it will increase its per-ticket 
reservation charge to airlines 
by 6.9%, and Galileo Interna- 
tional Inc. said it will increase 
its average booking fee by 6%. 
But figuratively, the charges 


are much higher than that, said 
Henry Harteveldt, an analyst at 
Forrester Research Inc. in 
Cambridge, Mass. “They've 
just increased the hatred the 
airlines have for them [by] 6% 
to 7%,” he said. 

He praised Worldspan LP’s 
move to reduce CRS fees on 
trips booked through corpo- 
rate online systems, including 
those of GetThere Inc. in Men- 
lo Park, Calif.; e-Travel Inc. in 
Waltham, Mass.; and World- 
span’s Trip Manager system. 

Harteveldt said Worldspan 
is taking the savings offered by 
new technology and passing 
them along to its customers. 

The CRS giants — Galileo in 
Rosemont, Ill; Amadeus in 
Madrid; Worldspan in Atlanta; 
and Sabre Inc. in Fort Worth, 


PARKS-SMITH: 
Web portal opens 
the door to new 
markets. 


In the U.S., small a 


um-size companies already 


have direct access to British 


Airways via a link 
reservation 
Menlo Park, Calif. 


V 
There 


systems, 


Inc. Large corporate 


customers worldwide have di- 
rect access to the a 
line via some 170 pri 
vate extranets, which 
generate more 
40,000 hits per 


iccording to British 


week, 


Airways 
Parks-Smith 
the new portal took 


manthe t j 
months to de- 


said 


velop and cost less 


than $1.44 million 


GetThere’s 


flight-bookin 


corporates 
engine 

mainder of the system wz 
veloped at British 
120-person 


formed in April. D 


e-commerce 


be flown in within hours from 
another airport, said Lapide 
4 plane stuck on a runway 
costs an airline about $23,000 
per hour, said Richardson 
British 


wrap 


Airways plans to 
up the implementation 
next month. One of the bi; 
challenges will be unplug 

the existing system and goir 
with XelusPl: 


live 
i1ve 


Richardson. D 


Texas — built their businesses 
by controlling the connectivity 
between travel agencies and 
travel suppliers 

Harteveldt 
corporate booking tools like 
by GetThere 
could easily be spun off to in- 
clude travel 
eroding the CRS industry base 

Krista Pappas, an analyst at 
Gomez Advisors Inc. in Lin- 
coln, Mass., said it’s incumbent 


said direct-link 


those offered 


agencies, thus 


on the reservations companies 
to show significant changes in 
the next year. “It’s fair game for 
anyone out there to be an inter- 
mediary,” she said. 

An October study from Pho- 
CusWright Inc. in Sherman, 
Conn., praised the initiative of 
the CRS companies to evolve 
from pure 
technology suppliers to firms 
that dabble in every area of 
travel technology. PhoCus- 
Wright analyst Lorraine Sileo 
said those companies are be- 
coming dependent 
booking fees. D 


reservation-based 


lecc 5 
ieSs on 











AT&T and Cingular Enlist 
Partners for Spectrum Bids 


Giants may get FCC minority credits 
by using little-known firms as surrogates 


BY BOB BREWIN 
HE TWO compa- 
nies that anted up 
the pay 
ments — $238.8 
million apiece — 

for this week’s Federal Com- 

munications Commission auc- 
tion of cellular spectrum aren't 
exactly household names. 

But those high opening bid- 
ders, Alaska Native Wireless 
LLC and Salmon PCS LLC, 
have partnered with two of the 
biggest names in the business 
— AT&T Wireless Group and 
Cingular Wireless. 

Ken Woo, a spokesman for 
AT&T Wireless, confirmed 
that the Redmond, Wash.- 
based company has a 39% own- 
ership stake in  Fairbanks- 
based Alaska Native Wireless. 

Atlanta-based Cingular Wire- 
less put up 85% of the equity 
Salmon PCS, Cingular 
spokesman Cal Owen said. But, 
he added, Salmon PCS is con- 
trolled by George Crowley in 


largest 


for 


Chevy Chase, Md., who put up | 


the remaining 15% in the com- 
pany. In the past, Crowley has 
partnered with San Antonio- 
based SBC 
Inc., which, along with At- 
lanta-based BellSouth Corp., 
owns Cingular Wireless. 
Alaska Native Wireless is 


Cellular 
Auction 


w AT&T-backed Alaska Native Wireless and 
Cingular Wireless-funded Salmon PCS 
made largest up-front payments: $238 mil 
lion apiece 


Communications 


# A pool of 87 qualified bidders made total 
up-front payments of $1.8 billion 

w= The auction covers cellular licenses in 
195 markets in frequency bands adjacent to 
existing bands used by wireless carriers 
such as Sprint PCS 

# Major carriers plan to use the auction to 
fill gaps in their coverage areas 


@ The auction starts tomorrow, with two 


bidding rounds per day until the frequencies | 


in all markets are sold 


backed by three federally es- 
tablished Alaska Native Re- 
gional Corporations: Arctic 
Slope Regional Corp. in An- 
chorage, Sealaska Corp. in 
Juneau and Doyon Ltd. in Fair- 
banks. Jacob Adams, president 
of Arctic Slope, said in a state- 
ment that the company views 
its bids as a “business opportu- 
nity which will benefit [our] 
40,000 Alaska Native share- 
holders and their families.” 


Focus on the ‘Lower 49’ 
Rosemarie Maher, president 

and CEO of Sealaska, said 

Alaska Native Wireless in- 


tends to focus its bids on spec- | 


trum in what she called the 
“lower 49 [states’] markets,” 
adding that the company also 
plans to participate in an FCC- 
backed tribal lands initiative 
to bring advanced communi- 


cations to Native Americans. 
Ken Dulaney, an analyst at 
Gartner Group Inc. in Stam- 
ford, Conn., said he found it 
surprising that two major com- 
panies such as AT 
and Cingular would use surro- 
gates in such an important auc- 
tion “unless they get some sort 
of a minority credit.” 


The FCC said it would pro- 


|} ers 


vide bidding credits for small | 
| to fill gaps in their coverage. 


and very small businesses in 
the auction of spectrum in the 
1,890- to 1,990-MHz band that 
starts tomorrow. The FCC qual- 


ified 87 bidders for the auction. | 
| use its licenses to fill coverage 
| gaps, according to company 


In total, those bidders made up- 
front payments of $1.8 billion. 


Dulaney said the auctions | 
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are important to cellular carri- 
that require additional 
spectrum to provide country- 
wide coverage. 

This week’s spectrum auc- 
tions cover frequencies adja- 
cent to the existing cellular 
telephone spectrum in 195 
markets nationwide, and major 
carriers plan to use the auction 
Mo.-based 


Kansas _ City, 


| Sprint PCS Group, which made 


an up-front payment to the 
FCC of $69 million, expects to 


spokesman Dan Wilinsky. D 


Coke Launches Wireless Location Service 


Cola maker aims to 
lay foundation for 
mobile commerce 


BY BOB BREWIN 

Driving around and really need 
a Coke and a pizza? The Coca- 
Cola Co. has a fix for that prob- 
lem through a $36 million deal 
it signed last week to provide 
consumers equipped with 
wireless Web phones the loca- 


Pentagon Awards $72M 
Wireless Contract to Iridium 


BY TODD R. WEISS 
A two-year, $72 million con- 
tract to provide secure wire- 
less communications to ap- 
proximately 20,000 govern- 
ment employees was awarded 
last week to Iridium Satellite 
LLC, which only months ago 
had considered decommis- 
sioning its satellites. 

Iridium Satellite is the suc- 
cessor to Reston, 
Iridium LLC, which was 
backed by Schaumburg, IIl.- 


| based Motorola Inc. and went 


bankrupt last year. 

Under the contract, the De- 
fense Information Systems 
Agency will pay Arnold, Md.- 


based Iridium Satellite to give | 


its employees unlimited air- 


time for wireless phone calls. | 
| The agency said it signed the 
| agreement because the Iridi- 


um system offers mobile, cryp- 
tographically secure telephone 


services that aren’t currently 
available to government users, 
via small handsets, anywhere 


| onthe globe. 


Va.-based | 


Meeting Expanded Needs 

By adding Iridium to its ex- 
isting telecommunications net- 
work, the U.S. Department of 
Defense said, it will be able to 
increase service to meet ex- 


panded wireless communica- | 


tions where they’re needed, in- 
cluding in the Navy, Special 
Forces operations and other 
organizations. 

A spokeswoman at the De- 
partment of Defense had no 
comment on the contract. 

If the Defense Department 
is satisfied with the service, 


there are options that can be | 
exercised that could bring the | 


total value of the . ontract to 


| $252 million through Decem- 


ber 2007.3 


tion of the nearest fast-food 
outlet, convenience store or 
gas station serving its products. 


| Pm eae) 


Atlanta-based Coke said it | 


|The Road 


tems Inc. as the foundation for | ae 
| Coca-Cola’s $36 million pact 


| with Go2 Systems is: 


views the deal with Go2 Sys- 


a mobile commerce system 
that will drive consumers to 
the fast-food, convenience- 
store and restaurant customers 
of its fountain division, accord- 


One for 


= Designed to drive consumers to fast- 
| food chains, convenience stores and 
| other outlets that serve Coke products 


ing to Everett Darby, director | 


of e-ventures at Coca-Cola 
North America. 


“This creates a lot of value 


for our customers by putting a | 
mobile commerce platform in | 


place for them. 
them with different advertising 
options and a new way to mar- 
ket to consumers,” Darby said. 


It provides | 


= Viewed as the foundation of a mobile 
commerce system that could include 
electronic coupons 

lets aligned with Atlanta-based 
Coca-Cola receive premium 
placement on Go2’s Web sites 
at a “substantial reduced rate” 


| from the $150 to $250 per year 


The Go2 system could be | 


to provide electronic 
to consumers over 
phones, with 
function driven by their loca- 
tion, said Darby. Major carriers 
offering Go2 location services 
include 


used 
coupons 
wireless 


Wireless Inc. 


| Grabbing Mobile Consumers 


Craig Mathias, an analyst at 
Farpoint Group in Ashland, 
Mass., said he believes Coke is 
jumping on a technology that 
will attract more and more mo- 
bile consumers — as well as 
firms that want to reach them. 


“Location [services] are hot, | 
| benefits from that type of auto- 
deals like this in the future. ... | 


and I expect you'll see more 


This is location-specific adver- 
tising,” he said. 

Lee Hamilton, president of 
Irvine, Calif.-based Go2, said 


| the Coke deal ensures that out- 


the company usually charges. 
Hamilton said consumers 
could access the location of a 


| variety of outlets by inputting a 


that 


BellSouth Mobility | 
DCS, AT&T Wireless Group, | 
Sprint PCS Group and Verizon | 


street address into the compa- 
ny’s wired or wireless Web 
sites, which returns “turn-by- 
turn driving directions” to 
reach the location. 

Both Darby and Hamilton 
said they agree that location- 
based services will improve 


| when wireless carriers start of- 


fering automatic location ser- 
vices starting next year, as re- 


| quired by the Federal Commu- 


nications Commission. 
Several vendors offer Global 
Positioning System receivers 


| for personal digital assistants 
| today, and Hamilton said any 


user with such a device already 


matic location technology. 

Officials at PepsiCo Inc. in 
Purchase, N.Y., Coke’s archri- 
val, didn’t provide details of its 
wireless location plans by 
press time. D 





When we say Unicenter® can manage 
anything, anywhere, we mean it. 

As this Formula One MP4/14 car 
races along at speeds in excess of 210 
miles per hour, pulling G forces that rival 
a jet fighter plane, it broadcasts hun- 
dreds of megabytes of critical telemetry 
data back to the pit crew. They use it to 
make split-second decisions that often 
mean the difference between victory 
and defeat. 





the left rear brake 
of the chassis set-u 
and managed through Unicenter 

By looking at this data in a 
new way, the West McLaren Mercedes 
race team can now make smarter 
decisions in less time. In a business 
where hundredths of a second cz 
mean the world, Unicenter TNG is 
making a difference 

This is just one example of | 


Unicenter TNG® helps the West McLaren Mercedes race Unicenter TNG today is managing all kinds of non-IT devices 
team—one of the winningest teams in Formula One history — for all kinds of organizations. 
interpret this vital information through Unicenter TNG’s sophisti- Call us to find out how Unicenter TNG can help you 
cated manager/agent technology, and a revolutionary 3-D be more competitive. 


interface. Everything that’s happening, from the pressure on sai . 
on a . Call 1-888-UNICENTER, or visit www.cai.com 


(AOMPUTER® z , 
iSSOCIATES 
Software superior by design. 
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un Releases Java Tools Updates 


Java plug-ins, a move that users and an- 
alysts said should make it easier to find 


BY LEE COPELAND 
New updates Sun 
Inc.’s Forte for Java development tools 


to Microsystems 


code components. 


offer developers quick access to online Sun this week will announce Forte for 


VER esi ashe 
_ ALL THE TIME. 


eS UMM ME Or RICE 
it makes everything else history. 


i 


UNISYS 


We eat sleep and drink this stutt 


IDG 


net 


2 Business World top stories 


TOP STORIES aed a MARKETS tae Saale BEST PRACTICE eel a ieiaia 


Top Stories 


Search 


AT&T, HP team up for e-commerce 
e-business offerings 
r (Source: J0G net ) The joint products and 
services will be aimed at both tradit 
Advanced Search brick-and-mortar companies and gro 
. dot-com companies 


wing 


UPDATE: IBM, Vignette form e-business 

alliance 

(Source: 10G.net_) IBM announced an alliance with e-business-applicatior 
provider Vignette, directing the partnership towards the retail and financial 
sectors 3 


Looksmart j 


sear 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? reel vers.gov 
(Source: AW ) Frictionless Commerce and CyberSystem Technologies 
announced that they will team to offer end-to-end e-procurement solutions 


to government agencies 


Do you give fake 
personal information 
on e-commerce sites? 


Yes, sheays 
Yes, sorratirres 
No, never 


www.e-businessworld.com 


Suit against Toys ‘R’ Us alleges privacy violation 


(Source: 0G net ) Toys R Us and Toysrus.com stand accused of 
committing similar privacy violations that last month got one of its rivals 
into trouble with federal regulators 


GIN RDA 


We eat, drink and sleep this stuff. 


NEWS 


Java Version 2.0. New features include 
the ability to create and debug Java- 
Server Pages (JSP), support for the Java 
Data Object (JDO) interface to databas- 
es and team source-code management. 

Sun developed the product using a 
publicly available code base. The Com- 
munity Edition is offered as a free 
download at www.sun.com/forte/ffi/e. 
The Internet Edition costs $495 and in- 
cludes support for plug-in modules, 
which let developers download code 
fragments as needed from the Web. 

By giving developers access to plug- 
ins on the fly, Sun hopes to make it easi- 
er to find objects and components, thus 
speeding up application development 
times, said Drew Engstrom, Sun’s prod- 
uct line manager. 

For example, a developer looking for 
a JDO to connect to a data store will be 
pointed toward Sun’s Web site to dy- 
namically retrieve the needed object, 
Engstrom said 


Shorter Search, Faster Access 

It’s a move that should cut down 
search times and give developers faster 
access to objects, said Tracy Corbo, an 
analyst at Hurwitz Group Inc. in Fram- 
ingham, Mass. 

“One thing Sun learned from client- 
side Java was that the performance 
stunk,” Corbo said. “They’re trying to 
find ways to optimize performance by 
offering smaller chunks of code for 
download.” 

Alvin Thompson, a software engi- 
neer at Baltimore Biomedical Inc., a 
medical analysis toolmaker in Balti- 
more, said the dynamic plug-in feature 


Carnegie Mellon, NASA Consortium 
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Forte for Java 2.0 


Available next month, it will include 
the following: 
= The capability to create and debug JavaServer Pages 


aS 


databases 


ort for the Java Data Object interface to 


m jeam source code management utilities such as 


version control 
= Dynamic plug-in lookups over the Web in the 
Internet edition 


in Forte for Java should save developers 


| time in searching for the bits of code 


needed to develop an application. 

“Speed was an issue when Java first 
came out,” but it isn’t now, he said. “The 
plug-in model offers an advantage of 
minimizing network traffic, because 
you only get what you need.” 

Users said the new version of the tool 
set also puts more emphasis on com- 
plex computing environments. 

“We're moving to JSP, [Enterprise 
JavaBeans] and XML as [our] primary 
development platform because our 
projects are more complex and you 
cannot do complex processing with 
HTML pages, other than presenting 
simple bits of text,” said Jose Ivey, chief 
technology officer at Doublespace, a 
Web integrator in New York. 

The updates to Forte for Java are 
memory-intensive, and Peter O’Kelly, 
an analyst at Patricia Seybold Group in 
Boston, recommends that developers 
use computers with at least 256MB of 
memory. D 


To Research ‘Dependable’ Software 


BY LINDA ROSENCRANCE 
Carnegie Mellon University, NASA and 
12 major IT companies are expected to 
| announce today the formation of a 
computing consortium to promote and 
conduct research for the development 
of highly dependable software systems 
The 12 companies have agreed to 
| work with NASA and Pittsburgh-based 
| Carnegie Mellon to develop the consor- 
| tium, whose goal will be to eliminate 
| failures in critical computing systems. 
Such systems include those used in 
| space missions, defense, health care, 
| e-commerce and any systems affecting 
| human safety or well-being. 
| NASA and Carnegie Mellon declined 
| to release the names of the 12 IT firms 
| until today’s formal announcement. 
Duane Adams, Carnegie Mellon’s 
vice provost for research, said depend- 
able software systems are those that 
| don’t crash or malfunction. 
“These are systems that can function 


| 
| 


in an environment of unanticipated 
problems,” he said. “The whole problem 
of dependable software is an important 
one, but one that is not usually solved.” 

For example, Adams said, these 
tems will be used in NASA's mis 
critical operations, where failure isn’t an 
option. “Part of the problem is that many 
of these systems are used remotely and 
operate autonomously,” he said. “If you 
send a robot into space and it lands [on 
Mars, for example,] and it doesn’t work, 
there’s no one to step in and fix it.” 
Adams said the technological challenge 
for the consortium will be developing 
these systems at an affordable cost. 

The consortium, part of Carnegie 
Mellon’s plans to establish a presence 
in Silicon Valley, will be housed on a 
satellite campus to be built in Moffett 
Field, Calif., the site of NASA's 2,000- 
acre Ames Research Center. 

NASA officials couldn’t be reached 
for comment. P 


sys- 
on- 





WHAT WE'VE DONE For E-BUSINESS wn Brazic 


GIVES NEW MEANING TO THE TERM i iTS 


We've helped Som Livre become 
Brazil's number one on-line music retailer 
And it isn't just sambas Som Livre sells 
This Web-based music mart offers on-line 
access to everything from rock to rap 
Providing not only CDs from around the 
world via the Internet, but an on-line 
opportunity to let customers listen before 
they buy 

Unisys assisted Som Livre in creating 
its Web site. And got it up and running 
in, well, record time. We also developed 
a secure on-line transaction system to 
make every purchase safe and easy 

And because Som Livre is hosted 


on highly scalable Unisys e-@ction 
Enterprise Servers running Microsoft 
Windows -based applications, the music 
store is always open. And will continue 
to be as more and more customers 
visit the site. 

Which is why Som Livre says let the 
hits keep on coming. www.unisys.com 


UNISYS 


We eat, sleep and drink this stuff. 





Merrill Lynch Offers 
Workers Seed Money 
Looking to advance technological 
innovation in the financial services 
industry, New York-based Merrill 
Lynch & Co. has launched an inter- 
nal venture capital fund to seed in- 
house technology brainstorms. The 
venture will fund and support busi- 
ness plans created by Merrill Lynch 
employees in areas such as IT infra- 


structure, mobile technology and 
data management. 


Pentagon Seeks IT 
Reservists for Centers 


The Pentagon last week announced 
the formation of five technology 
centers that, beginning next year, 
will be staffed by reservists who will 
work in the private sector by day 
and spend one weekend per month 
defending the U.S. Department of 
Defense against cyberattacks. 

The Pentagon said the teams of 
reservists could be involved in a 
wide range of efforts, including 
enemy computer network attacks 
and the defense of critical U.S. 
infrastructures and vulnerability 
assessments. 


Microsoft Releases 
Beta Specification 


Microsoft last week announced the 
release of the beta specification for 
XML for Analysis, a proposed stan- 
dard governing the transfer of infor- 
mation between databases for use 
in data-mining applications. XML 
for Analysis is an extension to 
Microsoft’s OLE DB for OLAP and 
its OLE DB for Data Mining. 


Feds to Increase IT 
Services Spending 


The amount of money the federal 
government spends on vendors for 
outsourcing and other IT services 
will increase from $30.2 billion this 
year to $40.3 billion in 2005, 
according to Input, a Chantilly, Va.- 
based market research firm. 

Electronic government initiatives, 
which are getting 24% of federal 
IT services funds next year, are 
projected to receive 28% of the pie 
by 2005. 


NEWS 


European Cybertreaty | 
Raising Concerns 


Companies, privacy advocates have 
questions about agreement’s impact 


BY PATRICK THIBODEAU 

ANY countries 
haven’t updat- 
ed their laws to 
cover Internet- 
based crimes 
leaving companies without le- 
gal protection from malicious 
hackers and data theft in many 
parts of the world, according to 
a new report. 

But 
not necessarily like some of 
the laws that are emerging. Of 
special concern is the cyber- 


some companies may 


crime treaty being developed 
by the 41-nation Council of Eu 
rope, which could have an ef. 
fect on corporate data reten- 


tion policies. 


Protecting Rights 

Privacy advocates have also 
an alarm, saying the 
may tread on privacy 


raised 
treaty 
rights. 

“We are going into an area 
where the problem is not too 
little law but too much law,” 
James Dempsey, senior 
staff counsel at the Washing- 
ton-based Center for Democ- 
racy and Technology, at a fo- 
rum here last week on interna- 


said 


tional cyberlaw. 

The picture painted 
Dempsey on the cyberlaw sta- 
tus of various nations stands in 
contrast to a report prepared 
by Bruce McConnell, who led 
the International Y2k Cooper- 
ation Center. McConnell’s re- 
port looked at the laws of 52 
countries and found that only 
nine of those nations have sub- 
stantially updated laws. 

But what is clear is that 
countries are updating laws. 

“There is competition among 
countries for leadership and 
excellence in the digital econo- 
my,” said McConnell. “There is 
a kind of race to see which 
countries are going to be the 
leaders in this new way of do- 
ing business.” 


The intent of the cybercrime 


treaty — which could be ready 


for approval by the middle of 


by | 


next year — is to help law en 
forcement agents fight back 
hackers and 
pornographers by easing coop 


against child 
eration among police. 

The treaty also seeks to pre- 
vent data havens — 
weak laws, said Henrik Kas- 


areas of 


persen, who is chairing the 
Council of Europe’s Commit- 
tee of Experts on Crime in Cy 


berspace. 


Areas of Concern 

The treaty, however, has left 
companies such as Clinton, 
Miss.-based WorldCom 
uncertain about what its legal 
requirements or liability risks 


Inc., 


will ultimately be, said Theresa 
general 
“There 


Swinehart, associate 
counsel at WorldCom. 
is so much gray area,” she said. 

A key area of concern is data 
retention. Internet service pro- 
viders are worried that they 
may face new obligations to 
retain data in response to re- 
quests from law enforcement 
agencies 

For instance, the treaty as it 
currently stands could enable 
countries to demand that com- 
panies retain data sought for 
investigation for as long as 
they want, said WorldCom 
officials. 

“Clarification on the data re- 
tention issue is going to be 
needed,” Swinehart said. 

France appeared on Mc- 
Connell’s list of legal laggards, 
but Dempsey, citing a recent 


| characterized 
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Cybertreaty 


The Council of Europe is 
developing a treaty to make it 
easier for law enforcement 
authorities to track cyber- 
criminals. 


Corporate view: Companies 
say the treaty may impose 
new data retention require- 
ments and increase their 
legal liability. 

U.S. government’s view: Gov- 
ernments have much to 
gain if the treaty can 
remove or minimize pro- 
cedural and jurisdictional 
obstacles. 


court ruling in that country re- 
quiring Santa Clara, Calif.-based 
Yahoo Inc. to prevent French 
citizens from trafficking Nazi 
paraphernalia, said the court 
action illustrates the point that 
there are too many laws on the 
books already. 

“T don’t think [France] can be 
as a hacker 
haven,” Dempsey said. D 


Study: 1T Employees’ Work Hours Rise 30% 


Turnover, salaries 
also show increases 


from last year | 


BY JULEKHA DASH 
IT professionals have spent 
one-third more hours on the 
job this year than they did last 
a report 
by Meta 


year, according to 
issued last week 
Group Inc. 
Analysts and users attrib 
uted the to time spent 
learning new technologies and 
additional work from the in- 
creasing threat of new viruses. 
“I don’t want that 


rise 


to say 


we're at the dawn of the IT | 


sweatshop, but we're getting 
there,” said Howard Rubin, a 
research at 
Conn.-based Meta Group. 

The study, based on an on- 
line survey of approximately 
3,000 IT managers and execu- 
tives, reported that IT spend- 
ing among U.S. companies in- 
creased 8.7% this year. 

As a result, said Rubin, IT 
workers are spending more 
time on the job, earning new 
technologies in addition to do- 


fellow 


Stamford, | 


ing their existing work. 

But Tom Bachrach, a senior 
systems engineer at New York- 
based brokerage firm Salomon 
Smith Barney Holdings Inc., 
attributed longer work 
hours to more time spent han- 
dling computer viruses. 


his 


Turnover and Salaries Rise 


Another survey finding was 


that employee turnover at U.S. 
2% from last 


companies rose 2% 
year. 


US. Workforce | 


Average Hours Worked 
2000: 2,157 hours 
1999: 1,375 hours 


Turnover 
2000: 
1999: 


10.2% 
7.9% 


Average U.S. Salary 
2000: 

Project leader: 
Development/ 
programmer: 


| 

2 $67,815 
|; 2001: 

|: 

|: 

| 

| 


$50,126 


Project leader: $75,562 
Development/ 
programmer: 


$56,861 





Bachrach said he thinks 
some IT workers leave their 
positions because they get 
frustrated at companies that 
are reluctant to 
technologies. 

“Corporations are extremely 
reluctant to jump on the band- 
wagon [with] new technology,” 
said Bachrach. That makes it 
difficult for an IT employee to 
increase skills and salary, he 
said. 

Salaries for IT professionals 
rose by 6.6% this year, with the 
greatest increase in network- 
ing- and Internet-related ar- 
eas. That figure is close to the 
6.8% gain reported by RHI 
Consulting, an IT staffing firm 
in Menlo Park, Calif. 

In a report released last 
week, RHI predicted that 
average starting IT salaries 
would rise even more next 
year, by an average of 8.4%. 

However, the report said, 
some categories of workers — 
such as chief technical officers, 
e-commerce specialists and 
business systems analysts — 
will see salary increases of 
10% to 11%. RHI attributed the 
increase to strong projected 
IT hiring activity next year. D 
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Network security breaches can cost your business. In repairs, loss of worker productivity and, worst of ail, loss of 
customer confidence. That's where BeliSouth® Managed Security Services can help. We've teamed with the world's 
leading security management company, Internet Security Systems (iSS), to offer you a complete package of 
affordable security solutions. We'll install and maintain firewalls, keep an eye on your network traffic to detect 
suspicious activity and provide protection against network viruses. We'll even help you enforce your company's 


Internet usage policy. And our stoff is available 24 hours a day, seven days a week, because hackers never sleep. 


INTERNET ie 
SECURITY BELLSOU TH 
SYSTEMS” 


WWW, BDELLSOUTH.COM/EBUSINESS 


All other trodemorks contained herein ore the property of BellSouth intellectual Property Corp. ©2000 BellSouth Corporostion 
ISS and-internet Security Systems ore trademarks of internet Security Systems. 
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NEWS 


GM Isuzu laps Sagent App 


‘Io Improve Data Quality 


Software to condense customer records 


BY DAN VERTON 
ENERAI MOTORS 
Commer 
[ruck LLC 
may soon have a 
up the 
competition, thanks to a pilot 


Isuzu 
cial 


leg 


on 
program designed to standard 
ize and improve customer and 
prospective-customer database 
record matching. 

Through a consulting agree- 
The Polk 
intelligence con 

Southfield, 
has started 
Technology 
data 


with Co., an 


ment 
automotive 

firm in 
GM 


Sagent 


sulting 
Mich., 


testing 


Isuzu 


Inc.'s Centrus Online 
quality software. 

The pilot is designed to en- 
able the automaker to combine 
the best mailing-address data 
with the most appropriate tar 
information to 


direct-mail re 


get contact 
increase its 
sponse rates and improve cus 
tomer service. 


Calif GM 


Cerritos, based 


Isuzu said it plans to make a 
final decision on the use of the 
software as early as next 
month 

So far, the use of Centrus 
Online has enabled GM Isuzu 
the 
matching records with contact 
names, Howard Ildvad, 
operating manager of market 
man 
The 


to improve process of 


said 


database 


GM 


research and 


agement at Isuzu. 


Sun Releases 


App management 
made for Unix 


BY JAIKUMAR VIJAYAN 
Sun Microsystems Inc.’s new 
Sun Cluster 3.0 software should 
deliver mainframelike applica- 
tion management capabilities 


Some SAP Customers Have 
Lengthy Holiday Wish Lists 


marketplace arena through its 
SAPMarkets Inc. partnership 
Calif.-based 
Commerce One Inc. 

Eric Bloom, vice president 


Industry-specific 
tools requested 


BY MARC L. SONGINI 

A group of SAP AG customers 
said they’re wishing for new 
modules, a clearer technology 
road map and greater interop- 
erability with other enterprise 
resource planning (ERP) soft- 
ware in the year to come 

A number of users and ana- 
lysts at an SAP educational 
event in Waltham, Mass., last 
week discussed their feelings 
about the firm’s recent moves 
and the issues they would like 
the company to address. 

SAP has lately been in signif- 
icant transition, actively trying 
to court small and medium- 
size businesses, webify its ap- 
plications and move into the 


with Pleasanton, 


of IT at Endo Pharmaceuticals 
Holdings Inc. in Chadds Ford, 
Pa., which uses R/3, said his 


ae 
What I Want 
From SAP 


Some of the things users want 
to see from SAP: 

# More industry-specific tools 

= Continued exposure of Sap’s new 


e-business messa 


1 
age 


= Greater interoperability among SAP 
and other ERP vendors’ products 


# Greater granularity in SAP modules 


= Clearer road map for SAP migrations 


company is condensing all cus- 
tomer records and competitive 
and prospective sources into 
one record per customer. 

Iidvad described the process 
that Mountain View, Calif.- 
based Sagent’s software is now 
supporting as the “heart and 
soul of our entire marketing 
database.” 

Centrus Online cleans, geo- 
codes, appends and profiles 
files 


customer and 


securely through an online in- 


prospect 


terface. It allows firms to view 


ew Clusterin 


to the commercial Unix mar- 
ket, users and analysts said. 
Sun last week enhanced its So- 
laris 8 operating system with 
new software extensions that 
allow users to manage as many 
as eight Solaris 8 servers in a 
cluster configuration 

the 


Clustering increases 


reliability and scalability of 


could use more in 
that 
can easily share data to im- 


company 
dustry-specific modules 
prove business operations. 

Additionally, Bloom said, he 
would like a product that 
would help his company track 
sales to different types of cus- 
tomers, such as retailers and 
wholesalers. 

An SAP spokesman said the 
company is working with phar- 
maceutical firms to 
those needs 


address 
Another user said he would 
like a very specific rules-based 
tool to assist with quality con- 
trol in the complex titanium- 
manufacturing process. 

“Quality management is big 
in our industry,” said Troy 
Cook, director of business in- 
formation services at Niles, 
Ohio-based RTI International 
Metals Inc. 

An SAP spokesman said the 
company is also working with 
RTI and a number of other tita- 
nium companies to come up 
with an industry-standard 
product to handle the neces- 
sary specifications. D 


customer information down to 
the neighborhood or house- 
hold level, using U.S. Census 
Bureau data. 

In the GM Isuzu pilot, IT 
systems at Polk send one cus- 
tomer record at a time over the 
Internet to Centrus Online. 
The software corrects and ex- 
pands the record before send- 
ing it back. 

Phil Russom, an analyst at 
Hurwitz Group Inc. in Fram- 
ingham, Mass., said such tech- 
nologies can add value by ap- 


Software 


servers by linking two or more 
of them together and harness- 
ing their combined resources. 

Operating systems such as 
IBM’s OS/390 and Compaq 
Computer Corp.'s OpenVMS 
have offered sophisticated clus- 
tering capabilities for several 
years. Apart from boosting the 
reliability and scalability of ap- 
plications, both these tech- 
nologies also offer workload 
balancing, monitoring and cen- 
tralized management capabili- 
ties, analysts said. 

Sun’s effort is among the first 
by a vendor to bring similar ca 
pabilities to the Unix space, 
said Jean S. Bozman, an analyst 
at IDC in Mountain View, Calif. 

“The bottom line is that this 
brings a new level of function- 
ality to Sun’s clustering [sys- 
tem],” Bozman said. “As Sun’s 
servers move higher into the 
food chain, they are beginning 
to take the management char- 
acteristics of the mainframe.” 

For instance, Sun Cluster 3.0 
features mechanisms for de- 
ploying and centrally manag- 
ing changes to application ser- 
vices and resources across the 
entire cluster. The software also 
supports services that let an ap- 
plication be installed once and 
run everywhere on the cluster. 

Also supported are features 
for letting users add and re- 
move resources from the clus- 
ter without having to bring the 
entire system down. The soft- 
ware supports new workload 
distribution capabilities. 


pending additional informa- 
tion. For example, if someone 
calls a help desk, the software 
can capture the caller’s phone 
number and then data- 
quality software to look up that 
person’s name and address. 

A recent advancement in 
data-quality software is_ its 
ability to perform many of its 
functions in real time on a per- 
record basis, Russom said. 

The GM Isuzu pilot project 
is an important development 
for Sagent as its new CEO, Ben 
Barnes, steers the company to- 
ward future growth. 

Barnes, a seven-year IBM 
veteran who headed that com- 
pany’s Global Business Intelli- 
gence Solutions unit, took over 
the CEO post at Sagent in 
August. DB 


use 


Key Capabilities 


Also announced last week, 
Sun Management Center 3.0 
offers the following features: 
= A group operations capa- 
bility that lets managers cen- 
trally administer the installa- 
tion of modules and ser- 
vices across the network 

= A new hardware diagnostic 
suite 

a Enhanced predictive man- 
agement capabilities 


Sun Cluster 3.0 also comes 
with support for automated 
fault detection and fault-isola- 
tion capabilities and automat- 
ed recovery from failures. 

The challenge that Sun is 
trying to solve, said Mark Ryan, 
chief technology officer at 
Weather.com, is to be able to 
keep criticial systems up and 
running without worrying 
about managing the underly- 
ing technology. Weather.com is 
the online unit of The Weather 
Channel Inc. in Atlanta. 

Key elements of Sun’s new 
technology include its support 
for high application availab- 
ility, “its proactive workload 
management and its support 
for centralized system man- 
agement of all my applica- 
tions,” Ryan added. 

“What Sun is doing is taking 
advantage of clustering to give 
users a way of managing their 
resources more effectively,” 
said Joyce Becknell, an analyst 
at Aberdeen Group Inc. in 
Boston. B 
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ord, GM Almost Ready 
‘To Shut Own Exchanges 


Both will shift transactions to Covisint 


BY LEE COPELAND 
ENERAL MOTORS 


Corp. and Ford 
Motor Co. are set 
to pull the plug 
on TradeXchange 

and AutoXchange, their re- 

spective online procurement 
marketplaces, in favor of Cov- 
isint, the massive automotive 
marketplace they founded 
with DaimlerChrysler AG 

The shutdowns are no sur- 
prise, but they signal to suppli- 
ers that the automakers won't 
return to their partisan online 
turf, analysts said Covisint 
faces a long, rough road ahead. 

It’s important that the auto- 
makers show continued com- 
mitment 

“nobody 

the ground yet,” 

Orlov, an analyst at 

Research Inc. in Cambridge, 

Mass. “Among suppliers, it’s 


to Covisint because 


said Laurie 
Forrester 


not looming as having short- 
term importance.” 

If Southfield, Mich.-based 
Covisint gains wide support, it 
could handle billions of dollars 
annually in a wide 
procurements, from office sup- 


range of 


plies to core materials. The ex- 


change began taking basic 


believes that it’s off 


orders in October, but it still 
has some arduous technology 
tasks to tackle, such as getting 
suppliers and systems con- 
nected online. 

“The biggest challenge now 
is getting the legacy and back- 
office systems of the supply 
base connected to it,” said 
Harold Kutner, group 
president of worldwide pur- 


chasing at GM, in Detroit. “The 


vice 


worst thing we could do is have 
a product out there that frus- 
trates the supplier community.” 

And that type of integration 
work doesn’t come cheap. Cov- 
isint’s founders have anted up 
more than $200 million thus far. 

Kevin Prouty, an analyst at 
AMR Research Inc. in Boston, 
estimated that it will cost an 
additional $150 million to $200 
million start-up 
turns a profit. “Any e-business 


before the 
endeavor has the potential to 
be a learning mistake or a mar- 
ket changer,” he said. “Covisint 
is not a short-term return. If 
discre- 
they 


cut 
tionary will 
have the heart to keep Covisint 


the automakers 


spending, 


running past next year?” 
GM and Dearborn, Mich. 
based Ford have already in- 


Ford Names Bank Exec Cl0 


BY TODD R. WEISS 
For time in less 
than Dearborn, 
Mich.-based Motor Co. 
has named a new CIO. 
In an announcement 
earlier this month, the auto- 
maker named Marvin Adams, a 
former executive presi- 
dent and CIO at Chicago-based 
Bank One Corp., to succeed 
Jim Yost. Yost had 
served as CIO since 
July of last year. 
Yost, who joined 
Ford in 1974, will be- 
come vice president 


the second 


two years, 


Ford 


made 


vice 


of corporate strategy, 
a new position at the 
company. 

“It’s not unusual for 


NEW FORD CIO 
Marvin Adams 


us to folks around at 
Ford,” said Ford spokesman 
this 


move 


Ron Iori, when asked if 
represents a demotion, promo- 
tion or lateral move for Yost. 
“fYost] has got a very differ- 
ent background than a normal 
CIO would,” Iori said. That was 
a plus because Yost conse- 
quently came in with new ideas 
and approaches, he added. 
Now, the company 
is bringing in a CIO 
with a “mainstream 
technology back- 
ground,” Tori said. 
“This is a pretty typi- 
cal move for us.” 
Neither Adams nor 
Yost was available for 
comment. D 


curred the costs of developing 
and operating their own ex- 
changes, which became lame 
ducks after the Big Three an 
nounced Covisint last Febru- 
ary. DaimlerChrysler didn’t 
have an independent exchange 
in operation. 

Susan DeSandre, a 
vice president at AutoXchange 


former 


and now on loan to Covisint as 





vice president of operations, 
said Ford is migrating its cus- 
tomers off of AutoXchange. 

Ford plans to have its opera- 
tions shut down by mid-Janu- 
ary; GM plans to shutter its 
exchange by year’s end. 

The shutdowns would have 
come sooner, but antitrust in- 
vestigations in the U.S. and 
Germany meant that for seven 
months, Covisint was unable 
to incorporate, conduct trans- 
actions or hire a CEO. Those 
probes also ate up additional 
funding 

Kutner Covisint will 
legally incorporate, officially 
start hiring its staff, now on 


said 


Automakers Plan Parts Portal 


The Big Three automakers are at it 
again, teaming up this time on a 
business-to-business parts portal. 
GM, Ford and DaimlerChrysler 
last week announced the joint ven- | 
ture. Skokie, Il-based Bell & Howell | 
Co. will build the unnamed Web site. | 
The automakers said the repair | 
parts portal will initially launch in the 
U.S. and Canada and allow dealers | 
to sell manufacturers’ repair parts to 
collision shops and others. Each of | 
the four companies has a 25% equi- | 
ty stake in the new venture, which is | 


Continued from page 1 


‘Consortia 


“Consortium sounds laden 
with committee structure and 
like it goes at a snail’s pace,” 
said Judith Sprieser, CEO of 
9-month-old the 
Chicago-based exchange spon- 
sored by 54 of the world’s big- 


Transora, 


gest consumer packaged goods 
companies. 

The reality, she told atten- 
dees at a business-to-business 
e-commerce conference here, 
is that Transora has 250 em- 
ployees, 100 of whom are on 
loan from member companies, 
including Unilever PLC, Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co. and Nestle 
USA Inc. All the members are 
buying and selling goods and 
electronically managing a por- 
tion of their supply-chain ac- 
tivities through the exchange. 

In the aerospace industry, 
Washington-based 
which was launched in March 
by Raytheon Co., BAE Systems 
Inc., Lockheed Martin Corp. 
and The Boeing Co., has creat- 


Exostar, | 
cluding 


slated to open early next year. 

Like Covisint, the other B2B ven- 
ture launched by the Big Three in 
February, this one is aimed at reduc- 
ing supply-chain costs, streamlining 
transaction times and improving the 
flow of information 

Kevin Prouty, an analyst at AMR 
Research, said the portal looks like a 
step in the right direction for auto 
dealers. “This is really a shot at try- 
ing to make the dealers happier in 
how they work with the automak- 
ers,” he said, adding that there are 


ed electronic XML-compliant 
catalogs on the exchange for 50 
suppliers of indirect goods and 
has 100 more under contract, 
according to Stephen O’Sulli- 
van, executive vice president 
of the exchange. 

In return, the suppliers pay a 
fee of about $3,000 and can up- 
load the newly digitized cata- 
logs to other exchanges they 
may choose to join, O’Sullivan 
said. This capability has been a 
key factor in attracting suppli- 
ers to the exchange, he added. 

But analysts said it’s the 
sheer “gorilla” buying power 
that consortia wield that is 
working more than anything 
else — especially technology 
— to drive in suppliers. 

“Consortiums definitely have 
channel power, which means 
they have the ability to coerce 
small suppliers,” said Karen Pe- 
terson, an analyst at Gartner 
Group Inc. in Stamford Conn. 

But they also have potential- 
ly devastating weaknesses, in- 
incohesive manage- 
ment that leads to an inability 
to move quickly with the mar- 
ket, said Jon Ekoniak, an ana- 
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loan from its founders, and 
name a CEO by year’s end. 

“It was expensive,” said Kut- 
ner. “We spent a lot of money 
with this FTC thing and had all 
these people on the payroll de- 
veloping product, and 
couldn’t do anything.” 

With their private exchanges 
defunct, GM and Ford 
must demonstrate to suppliers 
that there’s only one road ahead. 

‘There was not that much 
going through the independent 
exchanges,” said Carl Lenz, an 
analyst at Gartner Group Inc. 
“But now, the suppliers are as- 
sured that they will only have 
to deal with one exchange.” D 


we 


now 


few dealers that work exclusively 
with one automaker. 

The portal will compete with 
already-launched online parts ex- 


| changes, such as Tokyo-based Toy- 


ota Motor Corp.'s |-Star and Dayton, 
Ohio-based start-up ChoiceParts 
LLC's site. It also isn’t likely to gain 
easy acceptance among dealers, 
Prouty said, predicting that the 


| automakers will have to “convince 


dealers to use it.” 
The portal will use CollisionLink, 


| an online system developed by Bell 


& Howell, to provide cost estimates 
on parts and to process orders. 
- Lee Copeland 


lyst at Piper Jaffray Inc. in San 
Francisco. 

“If there is one group with 
the best opportunity for suc- 
cess, it’s private marketplaces,” 
Ekoniak said. 

But last week, two indepen- 
dent B2B_ exchanges 
Promedix, a specialty medical 
products marketplace, and 
Chemdex, a life sciences mar- 
ketplace — were unplugged. 
Parent company Ventro Corp. 
in Mountain View, Calif, said it 
will lay off 235 workers and 
take a loss of up to $410 million 
for the closings, effective in the 
first quarter of next year. 

Gartner estimates that some 


| 30,000 private exchanges are 


in various stages of develop- 
ment, compared with about 
600 public exchanges current- 
ly in operation. 

“In the near term, I see pri- 
vate marketplaces, such as 
those operated by Wal-Mart, 
Dell and Cisco, as the best in 
terms of value they deliver,” 
said Ekoniak. “Those with the 
next best chance of success are 
the industry consortia, followed 
by the independents last.” D 









Handcuffs may be fine on the weekend, but 
there’s no place for them in your datacen- 
ter. Don’t allow yourself to be chained to 
yesterday's UPS technology by an expen- 
sive service contract when leading compa- 
nies all over the world are opting for inno- 
vative new solutions from APC. 


APC IS THE FASTEST GROWING 
PROVIDER OF ENTERPRISE POWER 
SOLUTIONS IN THE WORLD 


Why? APC offers the lowest cost, best 
value solutions. In fact, APC will guarantee 
that our solutions meet or beat the equiva- 
lent purchase, operating, and service costs 


= “ 


of any legacy option you may be consider- 
ing. How can we be this confident? We are 
different, better, and proven...not to men- 
tion available. 


PRIZE WINNING 
POWER SOLUTIONS 


Bringing new thinking to an old problem can 
result in not only better performance, but also 
lower costs. No wonder APC's Symmetra and 
Silcon products are winning rave review from 
editors and end users alike. In fact, PC 
Magazine recently nominated APC for 
Technical Excellence in Network Infrastructure, 
the only power provider so honored. 


ial unin terrupgiiseae 


From our award-winning Symmetra Power Array 
technology (US Patent # 5,982,552), to our exciting 
highly-efficient Delta Conversion design incorporat- 


ed in our Silcon 3-phase series, no company offers 


the unique reliability enhancements enjoyed by APC 


customers. In addition to our AC solutions, our new 


line of high-density DC products, cables and routers 


gives you one-stop peace of mind 


ir your datacenter 


Deanne 





CHOOSE APC TODAY 


With more than 8 million global customers, 
full integration with management plat- 
forms, and unmatched financial strength 
APC is your best choice for end-to-end 
availability...without the extra hardware! 


to the first 
} 100 respondents 


\ (with key) 


All respondents will receive a FREE 
Datacenter Power Trends Study. 
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BabyGear.com Closes 


Holiday shoppers at the Web site of 
online retailer BabyGear.com are 
being greeted by an “out of busi- 
ness” sign. In an announcement 
posted on the site of New York- 
based BabyGear, visitors are ad- 
vised that the company has closed 
and filed for Chapter 7 bankruptcy 
liquidation. Calls to the company's 
offices seeking comment weren't 
answered. 


Oxygen Media Closes 
Web Sites, Lays Off 65 


New York-based Oxygen Media last 
week announced that it will lay off 
44 full-time and 21 part-time 
staffers, close its Seattle office and 
pare down its women-oriented Web 
sites from more than 12 to four. The 
layoffs represent less than 10% of 
the staff, according to the company. 
The layoffs were announced just 
days after Microsoft Corp. co- 
founder Paul Allen's investment 
group, Vulcan Ventures, said it 
would provide $100 million for Oxy- 
gen in its latest round of funding. 


DURES RNC OS 


Judge Wants to Fine 
Ford for Online Sales 


Ford Motor Co. said it will file by to- 
day a response to a recommenda- 
tion by a Texas administrative law 
judge that it pay a $1.7 million fine 
for selling 11 used cars directly to 
consumers through the Internet in 
violation of state law. The recom- 
mendation by the Texas Department 
of Transportation judge will go be- 
fore the Texas Motor Vehicle Board 
Jan. 18 for action. 


Charges Withdrawn 
Against Kozmo.com 


Three months after its discrimina- 
tion suit against online delivery ser- 
vice Kozmo.com Inc. was dismissed 
in federal court, a Washington- 
based civil rights group last week 
dropped the matter altogether and 
said the alleged discrimination 
didn’t actually occur. 

Kozmo.com and the Equal Rights 
Center also announced a joint initia- 
tive to help increase Internet access 
in underserved neighborhoods in 
and around Washington. 
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Exchange May Cut 


Ocean Shipping Cos 


Venture will facilitate cargo booking, 
tracking and tracing of shipping containers 


BY LINDA ROSENCRANCE 
INE OCEAN Carri 
ers are teaming 
with a California 
technology start 
up to launch an 
make the 


process of shipping containers 


online venture to 


across the ocean easier and 
cheaper. 

Tentatively named the Glob 
al Transportation Network 
(GTN), the venture will launch 
early next year 

Details of the arrangement 
haven't been released. 

“This fundamentally 


change the process of getting 


will 


goods around the world,” the 


carriers said in a statement. 


Amazon.com's 


“Our common objective is to 
leverage this Internet platform 
and drive superior customer 
service and lower transaction 
costs for both customers and 
providers.” 

The shipping 
(see chart) have signed on with 


companies 


Tradiant Inc., a company in 
Alameda, Calif., that makes 
software to handle cargo book- 
ing, tracking and tracing. 

Using the GTN, customers 
will be able to book freight, 
prepare documentation, track 
shipments and check sched 
ules, replacing manual, paper 
based processes 

Kevin Higgins, director of 
Wal-Mart 


global logistics at 


Privacy 


Policies in Spotlight Again 


U.S., U.K. probes urged 


BY LINDA ROSENCRANCE 
Privacy groups on both sides 
of the Atlantic are calling on 
government agencies to inves- 
tigate Amazon.com Inc.’s U.S. 
and U.K 
that the online retailer violated 
U.S. trade practices and U.K. 
data protection laws. 
In a letter to the 
Trade Commission (FTC) last 


operations, alleging 


Federal 


week, the Electronic Privacy 
Information Center in Wash- 
ington and Junkbusters Corp. 
in Green Brook, N.J., asked the 
agency to determine whether 
Amazon deceived its U.S. cus- 
tomers by changing its privacy 


policy to permit disclosure of 


personal customer informa 
tion, the groups said 

The two groups charged that 
Seattle-based Amazon's re- 
cently changed privacy policy 
is inconsistent with its previ- 
ous policy, which said the com- 
pany would never disclose cus- 


tomer information to third par- 


ties. Therefore, that policy is 


deceptive and illegal under 
FTC An FTC 
spokesman the agency 


would review the request. 


regulations. 


said 


Jason Catlett, president of 


Junkbusters, said Amazon has 
removed the option that allows 
customers to send e-mail re 
questing that the online retail- 
er not share personal customer 


data with other companies. “If 


Amazon gets away with this, 
we are going to have to revise 
the meaning of the word ‘nev 
er’ in dictionaries,” he said. 

But 
woman Patty Smith said the 
new privacy policy allows the 


Amazon.com spokes 


company to sell customers’ 
personal information only un- 
der certain circumstances, 
such as if Amazon or one of its 
business units is sold. 

“If we sold our bookstore 
tab, the only customer data we 
would sell would pertain to the 
bookstore,” she said. 

She added that Amazon 
would give customers the op- 


portunity to have their person- 


S 


Stores Inc. in Bentonville, Ark., 
said the exchange will help his 
company “greatly improve op- 
erational efficiencies for us 
and our carriers.” 

But transportation analyst 
Donald Broughton at A.G. Ed- 
wards & Sons Inc. in St. Louis, 
that although the Web 
help speed up internal 
processes, it does 
nothing to move freight faster. 

“The faster goods are mov- 


said 
may 


business 


ing, the better,” he said. “The 
slower the goods move, the 
less value you add to a busi- 
ness. These are ocean carriers 
the railroads of the ocean. 
The value added by Web- 
enabling [business processes] 
is not as significant as [finding 
ways] to move goods faster.” 
Higgins acknowledged that 
the GTN 
move his goods faster. Howev- 


won't necessarily 


al information deleted before it 
was sold to another company. 
Catlett, however, said he has 
asked Amazon to delete his ac- 
count and destroy all his per- 
He 
it couldn’t 


sonal information. said 
Amazon told him 
honor his request because “it is 
part of our business transac- 
tion records.” 

In Britain, Privacy Interna- 
tional, a London-based human 
rights organization, asked the 
U.K. Data Protection Commis- 


sioner to stop Amazon’s U.K. 


Privacy Patrol 


Two U.S. privacy groups are 
asking the FTC to take action 
against Amazon.com: 


a To stop Amazon from dis- 
closing customers’ information 
without their consent 


= To require Amazon to of- 
fer its customers the option 
to delete all information about 
their identity and purchases 


« To require Amazon to tell 
any customer who asks ex- 
actly what information it has 
disclosed or exchanged with 
other companies 

2 To provide each customer 
complete access to his cus- 
tomer profile 
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Carriers involved in the part- 
nership are: 


APL, Oakland, Calif. 
CP Ships, London 


Canadian Pacific Ltd., 
Calgary, Alberta 


Hanjin Shipping Co., Korea 
K Line, Japan 

Mitsui OSK Lines, Japan 
Senator Lines, Germany 
Yang Ming Line, Taiwan 


Zim Israel Navigation Co., 
Israel 


er, he said that’s not what he 
views as the value of the ex- 
change. 
“It’s about decision-making 
on the front end,” he said 
Other transportation 


tors, such as trucking and rail- 


sec- 


roads, have also created Web- 
based exchanges for a similar 
purpose. D 


affiliate from processing cus- 
tomer data until the unit com- 
plies with the U.K. data protec- 
tion law. That law stipulates in 
part that 
show their U.K. customers all 
the about them 
and to delete it on request. 
Barrett Ladd, an analyst at 
Gomez Advisors Inc. in Lin- 
coln, Mass., said Amazon was 


companies must 


information 


almost forced to change its pri- 
vacy policy. “Amazon has so 
many [partners] — other on- 
line companies that they invest 
in like Drugstore.com and 
Greenlight.com, with whom 
they share customer data back 
and forth — that they almost 
have to have that [new] policy 
because they don’t want to get 
hurt if those affiliates use their 
customer data,” she said. 
Smith said the only time 
Amazon would share 
tomer information with a part- 
ner like Drugstore.com would 
be if that customer chose to 
complete a transaction with 


cus- 


Drugstore.com. 

“We may give the 
tomer’s address to Drugstore.- 
com to make it for 
Drugstore.com [to ship the 
goods],” Smith said. “But we 
would never tell Drugstore.- 
com about your book or CD 
purchases.” D 


cus- 


easier 





“| don’t know” 


is probably not the answer you were looking for. 


Visual UpTime® 
Visual Trinity” 
Visual IP InSight” 
Visual eWatcher™ 


Visual Benchmark 


Considering all the things that can go wrong with your networks 
today, including their impact on users and business services 
and how much time you have to spot problems and fix them, 
not knowing what's up is a Bad Thing. 

That's why we offer network and service management solutions 
that let you see far, wide, and deep into your networks, instantly, 
spotting root causes in real time—fixing them almost before they 
occur. That way, you'll never have to worry about not knowing 


what you need to know. You'll just know, you know? 


Get the answers you've always been looking for. Visit 
www.visualnetworks.com/cw for free demos of our solutions. 


Because the more you know, the less you don’t know. 


— 
VISUAL 


www.visuainetworks.com/cw 
1-800-240-4010 
UK: +44 (0) 118 988 0242 
ASIA/Pacific: 65-430 6786 





when It Comes 
eTrust Gan Prot 


on extranets and websites, as well as their 
supporting enterprise-wide assets — all need 
to be secured. Protecting the integrity and 


- & 


It's that sinking feeling in your stomach. That 
look your face makes every time you read a 
story about a disastrous corporate security 
breach. It’s that nagging fear that won’t go 
away no matter how many times you tell 
yourself there’s nothing to worry about 
Because there is, security is the number one 
concern of every IT professional for good rea- 
son. The good news is that there’s a proven 
solution you can trust 


Without Bullet-Proof Security, 
Successful eBusiness Is impossible 


The only thing bigger than the opportunity that 


@ OMPUTER ‘ 
iSSOCIATES 


Software superior by design 


2000 C International, Inc., Isiandia, NY 11749. All cc 


“According t 


ymputer Associates 


internet Security Software: 1999 Worldwide Markets & Trends.” by IDC 


comes with putting your business on the Web 
is all the risk that goes with it. 
Undetected attacks can strike at any time, 
from anywhere, in a mind-boggling variety 
of forms. Most sites can’t even track every 
attempt. And new threats are developed every 
day, all over the world. 

Without the right protection, eCompanies 
isk losing everything: data, customers, 
revenue, and more 


A Simple Solution To Your Most 
Complicated Challenge 


Online business through eCommerce, corpo- 
rate intranets, partner-to-partner transactions 





availability of 
intranet infor- 
mation is critica 
to all organiza- 
tions. 
Web-enabled 
business appli- 
cations open up 
all of your back- 
end and legacy 
systems to the 
world. 
Unfortunately, 
in the race to 
become Web- 
enabled, secu- 
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rity has taken a back seat. IT managers 
often give themselves a false sense of 
security with a standalone or partial security 
solution. They forget that security is only 

as strong as its weakest link and that 
eCompanies need an integrated and com- 
prehensive security solution that provides 
best-of-breed functionality. 


n may be trademarks or service marks of their respective owners. 





0 Security, Only 
ec You Like This. 


eTrust Enables eBusiness 
elrust provides all the security solutions an 
eBusiness needs: 


COMPREHENSIVE — eTrust covers all secu- 


rity functionality, from the browser to the 
mainframe, ensuring complete security ir 
today’s highly complex environments 
BEST-OF-BREED — elrust solutions offer 
best-of-breed functionality across the board. 


INTEGRATED — all eTrust solutions are 
designed and built to work together seam 
lessly and deliver the highest level of 
integration. 


EASY — elrust solutions are easy to use, 


deploy, and administer, ensuring any environ- 


ment is secured quickly 
training costs 
goes up 

MISSION-CRITICAL — eTrust so 
the scalability, depth, an 
growing and successful 


will go down 


d robustness fast- 


eBusinesses need 


eTrust is Open And Extensible 
elrust allows you to leverage existing invest- 
ments in security solutions — you will never 
have to start over or convert anything. And 
elrust can be implemented one function at a 
time or all at once — it’s your choice. 

And since eTrust is built on the Unicenter 
TNG® Framework;” it lets y ap-in othe 
eBusiness management solutions as you grow 
and your needs change. eTrust is built on a 
standards-based, open infrastructure, so it’s 

always easy to plug in an er standards- 

compliant products o 


eTrust Is Trustworthy 
eTrust is not only backed by the world’s 
leading security software company; it is 
aiso complemented by a complete set of 
outcome-based service offerings, including 
assessment, implementation, audit, as well 


i " 


as complete security 
ng. CA Services 
your implementation is f 

lf your company is making the dif 
tion to an eBusiness you owe it to 


find out more about the sec 
eBusinesses trust 


For more information, 
Call 1-800-377-5327, or visit 


WWW.Ca.com solutions /enterprise /etrust/ 


elrust 


Backed By The #1 Security Software Company 
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Is Carnivore Dangerous: 
Controversy Continues 


Researchers claim review of program 
doesn’t go deep enough to say for sure 


BY MICHAEL MEEHAN 


py RESEARCHERS 
who first identi- 
fied technical is 
sues that they said 
should be studied 


regarding the FBI’s Carnivore 
e-mail surveillance system told 
the U.S. Department of Justice 
(DOJ) last week that they have 
about the 
controversial technology, de- 
favorable 


“serious concerns” 
spite a generally 
draft report by the indepen- 
dent team that reviewed it. 
The five researchers, from 
organizations that include 
AT&T Labs and the University 
said the 
the IIT Re- 
search Institute (IITRI) in 
Chicago “appears to represent 
a good-faith effort at [an] inde- 
pendent review” of the surveil 
Jance system. But, they added, 
the “limited the 
analysis described in [IITRI’s] 
draft report simply cannot sup- 
port a conclusion that Carnivore 


of Pennsylvania, 


review done by 


nature of 


is correct, safe or always consis- 
tent with legal limitations.” 

The recom- 
mended that the government 
Carnivore’s 


researchers 
release source 
code for public review to cre- 
ate more public confidence in 
the software. 

Carnivore is a program that 
monitors packets of data pass- 
ing through an Internet ser- 
vice provider’s network. Offi- 
cials at the FBI and the DOJ 
have said the surveillance sys- 
tem can be legally deployed 
only to monitor alleged crimi- 
nal activity under a court or- 
der, but privacy 
have said they’re worried that 
the software could lead to 
widespread and random sur- 
veillance of e-mail messages. 

The draft of IITRI’s report, 
released three weeks ago, con- 
cluded that the software es- 
sentially does what it was de- 
signed to do: track specific 
digital communications, under 
court order. The final report 
was due last Friday. 


advocates 


But the researchers took 
particular issue with what they 
said are vague and changeable 
audit trails within the Carni- 
vore system. Without a defini- 
tive audit trail, they said, it 
would be impossible to deter- 


mine who had monitored what 

The researchers also claimed 
that IITRI didn’t spend enough 
effort investigating “operation 
al and ‘systems’ issues.” 

In addition, the report stat 
ed, “It is simply not possible to 
draw meaningful conclusions 
about isolated pieces of soft- 
ware without also considering 
the networking 
and 


computing, 


user environment under 


State Department to Punish 
Six Over Missing Laptop 


BY DAN VERTON 

The U.S. State Department last 
week said it is planning disci- 
plinary action against six em- 
ployees in connection with a 
laptop computer that was re- 
ported missing in January and 
is believed to have contained 
information. How- 
ever, some security and intelli- 


top-secret 


gence experts view the han- 
dling of the case as heavy- 
handed. 

State Department 
man Richard Boucher said that 


spokes- 


at least one senior official at 
the Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research (INR) could be fired, 
and the others could receive 
career-halting suspensions or 


State Security 


Other known security lapses 
at the State Department: 


= Employees failed to escort 
contractors who lacked secu- 
rity clearances. 

= A “device” was planted by a 
Russian intelligence officer 
in an undisclosed room (De- 
cember 1999). 

= Classified documents were re- 
moved from Secretary Al- 
bright’s outer office by an 
unknown man who lurked in 
the halls without being 
questioned or apprehended. 
= An unclassified laptop signed 
out to an Albright aide dis- 
appeared. 


| 


letters of reprimand. 

The department 
nounced that INR Director J. 
Stapleton Roy, one of the na- 
tion’s three senior for- 
eign-service had re- 
signed from his post. Although 
Roy was scheduled to retire 
next month, Boucher 
reports that Roy was leaving 
earlier to protest the firing of 
his deputy, Donald Keyser, 
over the laptop incident. Key- 
ser is reported to be the senior 
official facing termination over 
the incident, although Boucher 
wouldn’t comment. 

“We're up here saying that 
[Secretary of State Madeleine 
Albright] is concerned about 
the leadership of this bureau as 


also an- 


most 


officers, 


denied 


we go forward and that she is 
making certain decisions about 
who should lead the bureau 
through transition in order to 
ensure that it is in solid shape 
as we go through this turmoil 
and proceed on to try to serve 
anew secretary,” said Boucher. 

The disappearance of the 
laptop “was a very serious mat- 
ter” for the department, said 
Boucher. An investigation re- 
vealed that it contained thou- 
sands of pages of top-secret 
“codeword” information about 
weapons proliferation issues. 
It disappeared from a confer- 
ence room at the State Depart- 
ment’s headquarters and hasn’t 
been recovered. 

In response to this and other 
recent security breaches, Al- 


which they are running.” 

One of the researchers, Peter 
Neumann, a principal scientist 
at Menlo Park, Calif.-based SRI 
International's Computer Sci- 
ence Laboratory, said Carni- 


vore could be 
misconfigured to MORE 
ONLINE 


monitor almost 
anything. our Web site. 


A DOJ spokes- 
the 


woman said 
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document prepared by the re- 
searchers will be submitted to 
the U.S. attorney general’s of- 
fice by the end of this month, 
along with the IITRI’s report 
and all other Carnivore-related 
submissions. 

The suggestion to release 
Carnivore’s source code is also 
backed by the Electronic Priva- 
cy Information Center (EPIC) 
in Washington. “If the FBI real- 
ly wants to provide any type of 
public assurance as to what 
can and can’t do, 

there is no substi- 
tute for releasing 
that source code,” 
said David Sobel, 
general counsel at 
EPIC.D 


Carnivore 


For more infor- 
mation about 
Carnivore, visit 





bright ordered a_ thorough 
review of security at the de- 
partment. She also signed off 
a training and awareness 
program that requires each of- 
fice in the department to as- 
sign a staff member to serve as 
a unit security officer to en- 
sure that security policies are 


on 


observed. 

However, some security and 
intelligence experts said Al- 
bright’s response been 
heavy-handed. 

Stephen Aftergood, an intel- 
ligence specialist at the Feder- 


has 


ockwave 
Virus Creates 
Little Damage 


BY JAIKUMAR VIJAYAN 
The newly discovered Shock- 
wave virus appears to be doing 
less damage than originally 
feared because users may fi- 
nally be getting better at deal- 
ing with such threats, security 
analysts said last week. 

The virus, which disguises 
itself as a Shockwave file at- 
tached to an e-mail message 
from someone familiar to the 
recipient, was first reported 
Nov. 30 by several vendors of 
antivirus software. The file 
containing the virus is named 
creative.exe, and the e-mail in- 
cludes the following short 
message: “Check out this new 
flash movie that I downloaded 
just now... It’s great. Bye.” 

When a user double-clicks 


ation of American Scientists in 
Washington, called the State 
Department's actions “heart- 
breaking” and said that there 
should be a better way to han- 
dle such situations. 

“We are running the risk of 
creating a secure workplace 
where no one wants to work,” 
said Aftergood. 

Allen Thomson, a longtime 
CIA veteran, said, “Feckless of- 
ficials are seized with the need 
to look tough, lest they be 
hauled before Congress and 
their budgets threatened.” D 


on the attachment, the virus 
copies itself onto the victim’s 
system and sends new copies 
of itself via e-mail to all of the 
names contained in that per- 
son’s Microsoft Outlook ad- 
dress book. The virus doesn’t 
delete any files but will move 
and rename some graphics and 
.zip files, analysts said. 

Though security firms were 
quick to put the virus in the 
high-risk category because of 
its ability to mass-mail copies 
of itself, some analysts and 
antivirus vendors said the 
damage seemed to be minimal 
so far. 

“We believe the worst is al- 
ready over,” said Paul Robert- 
son, a senior developer at In- 
ternet security services firm 
TruSecure Corp. in Reston, Va. 
Though there were several re- 
ports of corporations being in- 
fected by the virus early on, 
the situation eased consider- 
ably as time went on, he said. 

“It speaks to the fact that ad- 
ministrators are getting used 
to dealing with these kinds of 
threats,” Robertson said. D 
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Elton John, Founder, Elton John AIDS Foundation 


ra | Pen eRORueC Nortel Networks has made a donation to the Elton Oe SET Ce 
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| Never before has the Internet been more uniquely poised to make a difference. And 
Optical 


tuhenint | with Nortel Networks™ OPTera™ optical solutions, the ability to use the new, high- 


performance Internet to raise awareness, educate, and share experiences and 


scientific data is unprecedented. You see, our optical solutions bring speed, reliability, scalability 

and economy to everything from data and call centers to campus or metro networks. That 

means you can collaborate and exchange information in record time — a valuable MM ORT E L 
commodity in the race to save lives. So come together, right now with Nortel NETWORKS 


Networks. And make the Internet whatever you want it to be. nortelnetworks.com How the world shares ideas 





Windows 95 


A fatal exception BE has occurred at 8828:C@B11E36 in UXD Tete: 
66616E36. The current in dil iachcht eee ee: bl al hl ha 


*« Press any key to terminate the current application. 
*« Press CTRL+ALT+DEL again to restart your computer. You will 


lose any unsaved information in all applications. 


f Press any key to continue 


GOODBYE BLUE SCREEN, HELLO RELIABLE MICROSOFT 


In the 24/7 digital economy, your users don’t have time to be staring at “blue screens.” NSTL test results 


show that Windows 2000 Professional is 13 times 


more reliable than Windows 98* Which means users 
will need far less support. 


But that’s just the beginning of the news on Windows 2000 Professional. 
You'll also find enhanced deployment capabilities (including remote installation and unattended installs) 
which give you full control of large-scale system installations to save you time and resources. And your 
control of users’ desktops is broader than ever, from flexible access to total lock-down. Also, business 
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WINDOWS’ 2000 PROFESSIONAL. 


data is available to users either locally or remotely and is secure with built-in features such as Encrypted 
File System and support for IPSec and L2TP. And, when on the road, users can take advantage of offline 
files and folders with the help of Synchronization Manager. All of which adds up to the complete OS for 
the digital economy. Microsoft Windows 2000 Professional. All business. All the time. For more reasons 

to upgrade existing machines or to specify Windows 2000 Professional on new machines, visit 
microsoft.com/windows2000/ pro. 
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Financial Chat Software Hits Mass Market iuicccccteiste | copa ome cy ne 


years inside Swiss finance firm | Konchan, director of UBSW’s 
BY JENNIFER DISABATINO | plication available to other | That venture, Parlano Inc. in | UBS Warburg LLC (UBSW), a | e-commerce business technol- 

A Swiss financial firm that de- | companies and has s | Chicag as been selling its | business group of Zurich- | ogy group. 
veloped its own chat service | the business into a separate | nt messaging and collabo- | based UBS AG. Konchan was one of the 
| UBSW had internal propri- | small group of programmers 
_________ | who _ developed the SBC chat 
program and helped advance it 
into what has become Mind- 

Align. 

Using the software brings 
UBS about $87 million per 
year in saved communications 
costs and additional financial 
trades made because _infor- 
mation is disseminated faster, 
Konchan said. The cost starts 
at $10,000 for a 100-seat instal- 
lation. 

Parlano was formed this 
spring through an agreement 
between UBSW and Divine in- 
terVentures Inc., a Chicago- 
based technology holding com- 
pany and business-to-business 
Internet incubator. 

About 12,000 employees at 
UBSW use MindAlign, Kon- 
chan said, and 2,000 customers 
have downloaded the software 
via the company’s Web site to 
connect with the firm through 
600 external channels to the 
UBSW network. 

UBSW is able to send up- 
dates of financial market infor- 
mation to corporate customers 
over what Konchan says is a se- 
cure system. The channels are 
also intended to serve as col- 
laborative, real-time portals, 
where users can check the lat- 
est information as well as work 
with colleagues. 

“I don’t know of anybody 
else that has done that,” Robert 
Mahowald, an analyst at IDC in 
Framingham, Mass., said of 
UBSW’s system. “They know 

where they came from and 

Are you overwhelmed by your data storage need Y || deghueeteandelieen 
user.” 

An IDC study conducted 


CALL WORLDSTOR FOR SCALABLE, FULLY MANAGED cishan tids ae eee ee 
DATA STORAGE ON DEMAND. about 70% of large compen 


Whether you have acquired too much data storage capacity or installed too little, you're wasting money tions will install instant mes- 
and IT staff time. Call WorldStor. Our Atlas” Suite of services provides scalable, secure and highly available data saging software during the next 
| 12 months, up from an estimat- 

ed 6.9% currently using it. 
With WorldStor, you get all the storage you need, but pay only for what you use. Then as your needs “It really does enter into a 
beehive mentality,” said Dana 
Gardner, an analyst at 


five years ago has made the ap- | venture. | rative portal software since ear- | 


ry 
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storage management solutions that let you preserve capital and direct your team to more profitable pursuits 


grow, so do we. Instantly. We provide the ease and flexibility to increase your storage capacity on demand 


So shelve those ideas of spending more on storage systems and software. Contact WorldStor instead, to | erdeen Group Inc. in Boston. 

The “beehive” refers to the 

buzz in a trading community, 

ae | | where end users constantly 

-worldstor.com @ WorvStor | | keep in touch with the latest 
www. news, he said. 

As long as Parlano keeps its 

| customers in mind and not just 


learn more about the primary storage, backup, replication and professional services of the Atlas Suite 


Storing the World's Information 


©2000 WorldStor, Inc. 3975 Fair Ridge Drive, South Tower, Fairfax, VA 22033, Tel: 703.278.4000, Fax: 703.591.3637 i p 
WorldStor and Atlas are trademarks of Worldstor, Inc. All rights reserved. All other trademarks and registered trademarks are proprietary to their respective manufacturers its parent company, Gardner 
| said, the rest of the finance in- 

dustry should buy into it. D 





aS e-business." 


The great e-business shakeout is well under way. For 
those who didn’t make it, our condolences. At least the 
end was quick. 


For those who have made it, who broke the code and 
figured out how to build a truly viable e-business, our 
heartiest congratulations. 


As it turns out, many of these successful 
companies-including the majority of the Fortune 
e-50-have built their e-businesses on an 
exceptionally strong foundation. 


The BEA WebLogic” E-Business Platform. 


This award-winning set of innovative software and 
services is uniquely designed to heip businesses 
rapidly develop and launch advanced e-commerce 
initiatives. It’s an end-to-end solution that inciudes 
rich personalization and complete B2B integration. 
In fact, it’s now the global standard by which all 
e-commerce software is measured. 


Which explains why it’s BEA’s market-leading platform 
that powers Chase Manhattan, FedEx, Amazon.com, 
United Airlines, Wells Fargo, EX TRADE and over 8,000 
other successful e-businesses. Find out how we can 
help yours. Visit us at www.bea.com. 
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3Com Wars of 
Bigger Q2 Loss 


3Com Corp. last week warned that 
its expected losses for the second 
quarter of fiscal 2001 will likely be 
more than twice its original predic- 
tion, due primarily to a slowdown in 
sales to telecommunications carri- 
ers. The Santa Clara, Calif.-based 
networking equipment vendor now 
expects revenue of about $780 mil- 
lion - about $100 million below the 
level it predicted in September. Re- 
sults for the quarter ended Dec. 4 
are due to be reported on Dec. 21. 


Sun Makes Unexpected 
Buy of Storage Firm 


Sun Microsystems Inc. last week 
agreed to buy storage software 
company HighGround Systems Inc. 
for about $400 million. Sun said the | 
deal should help bolster sales of 
Sun’s storage computers, such as 
the Sun StorEdge T3. The deal 
raised a number of eyebrows 
throughout the storage industry, 
particularly because of Marlboro, 
Mass.-based HighGround’s relation- 
ships with Microsoft Corp., Compaq 
Computer Corp. and EMC Corp. 


PowWow Messaging 
Service Flames Out 


Tribal Voice in Denver said that it will 
cease to offer its PowWow instant 
messaging service on Jan. 19, due in 
part to its inability to crack into the 
America Online Inc. Instant Messen- 
ger member base. Tribal Voice was 
one of 43 firms that asked the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission to 
investigate Dulles, Va.-based AOL's 
instant messaging policies. High- 
Ground was acquired by CMGion in 
Andover, Mass., in October. 


Apple Expects First 
Loss in Three Years 


Apple Computer Inc. last week said | 
it will report its first loss in three 
years due to slower-than-expected 
sales in October and November. Ap- 
ple predicts that it will record anet | 
loss, excluding investment gains, of | 
between $225 million and $250 | 
million on revenue of around $1 bil- 
lion for the quarter closing Dec. 30. 


NEWS! 


‘Cisco Gives Analysts 


View of Big Picture 


Seeks to allay Wall Street concerns 
by revealing approach to business | 


BY JAMES COPE 

Baar 
Isco Systems Inc., 
a company that of- 
ten clouds busi- 

ness and technol- 


ogy initiatives in a 


veil of linguistic smoke, broke | 


with tradition last week at its 
annual global analyst confer- 
ence here in its hometown. 
After reassuring the 500 ana- 
lysts in attendance that there 
would be no change in guid- 


| ance, which in Wall Street par- 


lance means that Cisco’s rev- 
enue and earnings forecasts re- 
main on target, Cisco Presi- 
dent and CEO John Chambers 
and key managers discussed 
how Cisco crafts its strategies. 

Chambers said he wasn’t re- 
ally concerned about Cisco’s 
stock price, which, on the day 
he spoke to the wary audience, 
was down $37 from its high of 
$82 earlier in the year. In fact, 
negative perceptions fostered 
by a sagging Nasdaq Stock 
Market are helping Cisco ad- 
vance its market share, Cham- 
bers said 

Jeremy Duke, an analyst at 
Synergy Research Group Inc. 
in Phoenix, he 
“The market is seriously dis- 
connected with what’s going 


said agrees. 


on [at Cisco],” he said. 

Cisco’s revenue $21.4 
billion for the past four quar- 
ters through Oct. 28. 


was 


| Breaking Away 


Cisco’s marketing strategy, 
Chambers explained, is to look 
for “points of inflection, dis- 
ruption or transition,” either in 
markets or technology where 
the company can break away 
from the pack. One of those 
points, he said, is the transition 
from separate networks for 
data and voice to a single net- 
work based on IP systems. 
Such systems, Chambers said, 
are cheaper and easier to de- 
ploy and can offer better func- 
tionality than circuit-switched 
telephone systems. 

Mary Sunderland, a portfo- 


| co’s 
| nate the service pro- 
| vider market.” 


| and 
| their own enterprises 


StorageTek CEO Vows Sales Turnaround 


| September, plus the T9940 tape 


| operation 
McArthur, an analyst at IDC in 


Iowa, said Chambers was more 


| explicit about Cisco’s modus 
| operandi than he has been at | 
| previous conferences. 


| lio manager at Invista Capital | 
| Management in Des Moines, | 


“The breaking-away theme | 


with a focus on disruption as 
opportunity is 
for Cisco,” she said. “It 


new 


| seems to apply to Cis- 


desire to domi- 


In the future, Cham- 
bers said, large firms 
will blend 
transports 


services 
from 


BY LUCAS MEARIAN 
Executives at struggling stor 


age systems vendor Storage 


| Technology Corp. say it’s a 
| leaner, more focused company 


after six months of internal 


scrutiny that has included a re- 


| tion of several products. 


But it’s Patrick J. Martin, a 


former Xerox Corp. executive 
who was appointed chairman, | 
the | 


president and CEO of 
Louisville, Colo.-based compa- 


ny four months ago, that has 
analysts confident that Stor- | 
from | 


ageTek can rebound 


| slumping sales. 


Martin is “very focused on 


issues,” said 


Framingham, Mass. “He under- 


| stands [operations costs have] 


Martin attributed the com- 
pany’s sales slump to poor fo- 
cus, marketing and overall exe- 
cution. The company’s four- 


| year-plus struggle was capped 


last year by IBM’s decision not 
to renew a contract to sell Stor- 


CISCO CEO John 
Chambers: Speed 
is key to strategy. 


| vamped marketing plan, per- | 
| sonnel cuts and the introduc- 


John | 


| been a drag on StorageTek’s 

| earnings. I give him a better- 
| than-average chance at 
| ceeding.” 


suc- | 


banner. 


| able to grow revenue 





with those from application | 
service providers, Web hosting | 
companies and telecommuni- | 


cations firms to create seam- 
less intelligent networks. 
Chambers said Cisco’s ap- 
proach to execution is based on 
sustainable competitive ad- 
vantages of speed, talent, brand 


and culture.” The speed, he | 


said, comes from practicing in- 
ternally what the firm preaches 


to its customers, such as facili- | 
tating 80% of its sales | 
through the Web and | 
operating a network | 


that can give man- 


agers a snapshot of | 


Cisco’s financial state 
within hours. 


quisitions, too, Cham- 
bers said. “We 


ageTek’s disk-array subsys- 
tems under the Ramac storage 
That 
drop in revenue, Martin said. 


caused a 





are ! 


Speed applies to in- | 
tegration of new ac- | 


20% | 


The loss of the IBM channel, | 
as well as late product deliver- | 


ies, pushed down revenue 16% 
for the first nine months of this 
year, compared with the same 
period last year. 


Yet StorageTek is back on | 
track after a restructuring this | 


year cut almost 1,300 
jobs and added 150 
salespeople. The com- 
pany plans to further 
increase its direct 
sales force by 20% in 
the next three years. 
With a new market- 
ing plan and prod- 
Martin _ said, 
will be 


ucts, 
StorageTek 


by 50% and increase 


| profits by a factor of eight to 10 


during the next three years. 
Martin said that the compa- 
ny’s focus will return to tape au- 
tomation but that will also focus 
on virtualization, or multiple 
storage media, through open 
storage-area networks (SAN). 
And with the introduction of 
its L20 tape library system in 


CEO Pat Martin 
is inspiring ana- 
lysts’ confidence. 


| an analyst at 
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Cisco at a Glance 


| 
Amid analyst skepticism, 
Cisco is forecasting 50% rev- 
enue growth for next year. 
® Profit of $1.36 billion for the 
quarter ended Oct. 28, up i 
67% from the same quarter | 
last year 
® Acquired IPmobile Inc., 
HyNex Ltd., Komodo Tech- | 
nology Inc., Netiverse Inc. | 
and NuSpeed Inc. for a com- | 
bined total of $1.37 billion in 
the quarter ended Oct. 28 
| 
| 
| 


a Acquired Atlantech Tech- 
nologies Ltd., JetCell Inc., 
PentaCom Ltd., Qeyton Sys- 
tems and a subsidiary of 
Seagull Semiconductor Ltd. 
in the quarter ended July 29 
for a total of $1.39 billion 
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now equipped to integrate 10 
acquisitions a month if we 
need to,” he said. 

But Duke said Cisco still has 
work to do to compete with 
service providers such as Nor- 
tel Networks Corp. and Lucent 
Technologies Inc. D 


drive and the StorageNet 6000 
series network manager in Oc- 
tober, Martin said, his company 
is poised to make a comeback. 
“We're a storage provider, 
not just a tape provider,” he 
said. “We're betting on disk, 
tape and SAN.” 
Because of 
compared with that of disk stor- 
age systems, analysts say, auto- 
mated tape consolida- 
tion is a fertile indus- 
try, with double-digit 
growth predicted for 
the next several years. 
“It is clear that 
[StorageTek has] posi- 
tioned themselves to 
maintain and extend 
their lead in tape auto- 
mation,” McArthur 
noted. 
Michael Peterson, 
Strategic Re- 
search Corp. in Santa Barbara, 


its lower cost 


| Calif., said that if StorageTek 
can execute its plan, it will be 


back on track. 

“The new products map 
very nicely into extending 
their base and technology,” he 
said. “The company has... fall- 


| en back onto [its] core.” D 
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Hypernet Future 


AVID TICOLL is sympathetic to CIOs who are only now 
getting a handle on how to make the Internet work for 

their companies. But they’re about to encounter another 
phenomenon — one he calls the Hypernet — that could 
cost them their jobs if they’re unprepared for its arrival. 


The co-author of Digital Capital 
and CEO of research consultancy 
Digital 4Sight in Toronto, Ticoll en- 
joys the chaos of huge technological 
upheavals. For one thing, it’s good for 
business. For another, he sees these 
shifts as opportunities for technolo- 
gy leaders to assert themselves on 
the business side of their enterprises. 

Still, Ticoll isn’t one of those wish- 
ful thinkers who believes every CIO 
is destined to become the next CEO. 
Top IT executives, he says, are best 
suited to rise in information-driven organiza- 
tions such as financial services companies. 
CIOs in, say, the chemical industry are less like- 
ly to understand the business side as thoroughly 
as the engineering or marketing types. 

But even in information-focused companies, 
CIOs need to be ready for what Ticoll predicts 
will be top-down demand for the Hypernet, 
which will be built on peer-to-peer, mobile, 
broadband and utterly pervasive applications. 
Senior executives are going to put heavy pres- 
sure on IT to deliver a broad swath of services 
with lightning speed. 

Until very recently, IT managers could claim 


Do ME ITAR-WORSS 
Pspher 


klogener@ ea tv 


MARK HALL is Computer- 
world's West Coast 
editor. You can contact 
him at mark_hall@ 
computerworld.com. 


some exclusivity in understanding 
technology deployment’s potential. 
After all, they used the systems that 
delivered information. Today, every- 
one uses them. Old-line executives, 
now retiring in droves, depended on 
others to handle the tools that deliv- 
ered decision-making information. 

The new breed of CEOs has grown 
up with PCs, pagers, Internet-ready 
cell phones and much more. Once 
they begin to see competitive advan- 
tage in rolling out Hypernet services, 
they will demand them. In Ticoll’s view, these 
CEOs will make demands before the CIO is 
ready to even discuss them, let alone offer up a 
plan. That sounds like a loud wake-up call for 
every top technologist, doesn’t it? 

The key to understanding the Hypernet is 
recognizing that IT will be embedded directly 
in products, not just tagging along with the an- 
cillary operations such as the supply chain and 
distribution logistics. Building — or at least 


| paving the way for — this IT environment will 


go a long way toward keeping your company on 
the cutting edge. It could also go the distance to 
keep you out of the unemployment line. D 


But, he said, technology is 
| making it possible for com- 
| panies to have one-to-one 
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Marketing and 
IT Meet in the 
2lst Century 


ARKETING AND IT depart- 

ments are separated by vast 

amounts of beige carpet and 
different mind-sets. Successful compa- 
nies will change this relationship, and IT 
managers should be leading the charge. 

At a recent conference, “Identity: Brand Excel- 

lence in the Internet Economy,” in San Francisco, 
it was obvious that there were simply not enough 
good ideas from the podium for these marketing 


| experts to get excited about. But the importance 


of a brand to a company’s overall value was re- 
inforced by Peter Sealey, co-director of the Center 


for Marketing and Tech- 


nology at the University of 
California, Berkeley’s Hass 


| School of Business. Sealey 
| explained how the one-to- 
| one branding relationships 


of 100 years ago had 


| evolved through such me- 
| dia as radio and television 


to become one-to-many. — 
PIMM FOX is 
Computerworld’s West 
Coast bureau chief. 
Contact him at pimm_fox@ 
relationships again. computerworld.com. 
Afterward, he told me 


that “technology gives people access to choice 
| and to a variety of information.” These qualities 


are challenging the current one-to-many relation- 


| ships between a producer and a consumer. IT 


leaders need to know how a technology is chang- 


| ing the way a company communicates with its 


customers, suppliers and business partners. 
In several examples, it’s become apparent that 


| IT is just beginning to see its influence and effect. 


For example, technology is transforming the 


| marketing of personal transportation. “By send- 
| ing an e-mail, Ford or another automobile compa- 
| ny could let you know that you need new tires, or 


perhaps you need to check your automobile in- 


| surance. That’s a one-to-one marketing connec- 
| tion that only technology lets you have,” he said. 


Customers, whether they’re businesses or indi- 
vidual consumers, require a level of service only 
technology-aware businesses can deliver. 

Sealey envisions a world in which a maker of 


| refrigerators, for instance, monitors the perfor- 
| mance of one of its machines and dispatches a re- 
| pairman before it becomes a major problem. 


“Isn’t that the kind of relationship you want from 
a supplier?” he asks. 

Small, inexpensive chips planted on products 
we buy will change the way companies connect 
with us. And IT managers will be responsible for 
maintaining this new technology. 
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“Companies such as Coca-Cola will be able to 
monitor the inventory level of their products us- 
ing intelligent chips, meaning you’ll never run 
out,” Sealey adds. 

Most of these ideas will be implemented using 
existing IT resources. 

Your departments are going to have to handle 
more complex assignments, greater visibility and 
more responsibility. How do you do it? Who do 
you convince that IT people need ongoing educa- 
tion in things such as brand value as well as tech- 
nical training? 


“The era when you could get your education all | 
| Zachary, a partner at Mohr, Davidow Ventures in 
| Menlo Park, Calif. “We hit them on that.” 


at once” is over, Sealey says. “Continuing educa- 
tion is essential to the maintenance of an organi- 
zation, especially in IT.” CEOs need to know that 
courses in database mining and operating systems 
are essential to shareholder value, he adds. “How 
else are you going to keep those IT managers 
from leaving?” D 


A Sign of Doom: 
Failing to Listen 
To Customers 


O ENTREPRENEURS and venture 

capitalists get it? That there’s 

more to starting a technology 
business than an idea and someone else’s 
money? That you actually have to under- 
stand and serve customers? 

The venture capitalists, it would appear, are 
getting the message. As for the entrepreneurs, I 
wouldn’t bet the ranch that they have. 

On Dec. 2, I attended a conference sponsored 
by MIT’s venture capital club. I’m told it lacked 
the exuberance of previ- 
ous years. Too much mon- 
ey has been lost and too 
many dot-com start-ups 
have folded for anyone 
there to feel irrationally 
exuberant. Nevertheless, 
the hallways were crowd- 
ed with the 40 venture 
capital partners and hun- 
dreds of students and 
alumni who had turned 


ALLAN E. ALTER is editor- 
in-chief of the MIT S/oan 
Management Review and 
a former Computerworld 
editor. Contact him at 


to speak, listen, recruit 
alter@mit.edu. 


and network. Many of 
them attended a session 
on issues for newly funded companies. 

The moderator put the first question to the 
three panelists, all general partners with venture 
capital firms that invest in technology start-ups: 
What are your key considerations when you de- 
cide whether to invest in a new company? I expect- 
ed to hear them talk primarily about the manage- 
ment team; instead, they mostly talked about cus- 
tomers. Is the new company offering a product 


NEWS? 


that they’re sure customers will buy? Have the en- 

trepreneurs identified a problem worth solving? 

Do they understand the would-be customers’ pain? 
And in this age of dot-com disillusionment, just 


how do they validate a business model? By talking 


to many entrepreneurs, in order to get a feel for 
how well they understand the customers, said Dun- 
can McCallum, a partner at OneLiberty Ventures in 
Cambridge, Mass. Part of the formula for getting re- 
sults, he said, is to “pick the right entrepreneurs 


and surround them with customers.” What about 


operations? Start-ups focus so much on marketing 
that they’re blind to operations issues, said George 


OK, I wondered, but if they’re so serious about 
customers, do they actually involve CIOs or other 


| high-ranking executives at these companies? I 

| waited until the end of the Q&A session, after 

| giving the future entrepreneurs in the room a 

| chance to ask their questions, to pose mine. All 

| three panelists talked about the customer adviso- 
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| Linux and Clusters 


ARK HALL’S sto- 
ry [“Linux: 
Ready for Prime 


| Time?” Technology, Nov. 
| 13] contained inaccura- 
| cies, half-truths and just 


plain old FUD. He main- 
tains that the new kernel 


| can handle eight-way 


systems, which is “well 


| behind Unix and Win- 
| dows 2000.” However, 


there are Linux super- 
computing clusters of 


| hundreds of processors. 


He also claims that 
Linux is “barely entry- 


| level” for the enterprise, 


but a quick check of the 
results so far in the 
spec99 Web benchmarks 


shows that Linux domi- 


nates the high end. Linux 


| has the best one-, two-, 


four- and eight-way re- 
sults overall. 

Joel Sloan 

Mirai Consulting 

Alhambra, Calif. 
joel@mirai.cx 
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History Repeats 
N THE MID-1960s, 
many users abstained 
from using time- 
shared services, which, 


| in effect, offered the 


same services as the 


| storage service providers 


(SSP) of today [“Storage 
Rental Companies Still 
Look for Credibility 


With Large Users,” Com- 


| puterworld.com, Nov. 27]. 


People won't trust their 
critical data to outside 
depositories. By 1970, the 
time-share movement 
was dead. I wouldn't be 
at all surprised to see the 
same thing take place in 
the near future with 
SSPs. History has a way 
of repeating itself. 

Paul D. Lane 

Futron Corp 

Washington 
plane@futron.com 


Certifiable Experience 


EBORAH Rad- 

cliff’s “Sizing Up 

Security Services” 
(Technology, Nov. 27] 
was nice, but I wish she 
had left out the part 


| about certifications. Em- 


ployers are putting more 


| and more weight on cer- 


tification. Soon, I'll have 
to get a CISSP just be- 
cause people will start to 
ask for it and assume 
(even with 23 years of ex- 
perience) that I’m no 
good since I don’t have it. 


| Gregory A. Gilliss 
| Lafayette, Calif. 
| greg@gilliss.com 


Rethink the GUI 


UCH OF what 
Linux Business 
Expo Confer- 


| ence keynoter Miguel de 


33 


| ry boards they set up to counsel them and the en- 
trepreneurs they’ve invested with. These boards 


are critical, they all said, to identify those pain 
points and understand whether a product makes 
sense. “The worst problem for us is building a 
product that no one wants to buy,” said Charles 
Lax, a partner at Softbank Capital Partners in 
Newton, Mass. Do CIOs participate? Yes, they do. 
Lax named two who work with his firm: Robert 
Walters at John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
and Charlie Feld, the famous former CIO of Frito- 
Lay and Delta Airlines. 

I wish I could say I left the conference feeling 
that these smart, energetic entrepreneurs heard 
the clear message about customers, but I can't. 
For not once during that session — or any of the 
six sessions I attended — did I hear any questions 
about customers or see any sign that they got it. 
Could that be why so many IT managers wind up 
so disappointed when they buy products from 
emerging companies? And a reason why so many 
high-tech entrepreneurs fail? D 


Icaza had to say is very 
true [“Interface Prob- 
lems Hold Back Linux, 
Users Say,” Computer- 
world.com, Nov. 15]. And 
yet Linux and Gnome 
have a chance to do an 
end run around Win- 
dows. Computing power 
and technologies such as 
speech recognition and 
context-sensitive agents 
have expanded signifi- 
cantly enough since the 
GUI paradigm was in- 
vented that we can now 


deploy a more attractive 


user interface. Defining 
this interface and the 
APIs is a natural role for 
Gnome. 


| Peter F. Hollings 


Atlanta 
phollings@alum.mit.edu 


Civics Lesson 
OU RAN a fine ar- 
ticle [“Voter Sys- 
tems in Disarray 
Across U.S.,” Page One, 
Nov. 13], but I take ex- 
ception to the statement, 


en eer 


| “The federal government 
| grants each state control 
| Over its own voter regis- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tration systems.” 

The federal govern- 
ment was never given 
the right to manage vot- 
ing. That right belonged 


| to the states before the 


federal government was 
formed and is not one of 
the functions the states 


relinquished for the 
common good when our 
republic was formed 
The federal government 
could not have granted 
what it never had 
Tom Clark 

| 


Manassas, Va 


Y QUEST 
about the story 
“Coca-Cola 


Adds Location-based 
Mobile Commerce” 


ION 


[Computerworld.com, 
Dec. 4] is, Why? 

My guess is that 959 
of the U.S. population is 
within three minutes of a 
retail facility that sells 
Coke. And I bet 95% of 
U.S. Coke drinkers know 
where they can get one, 
even when they’re trav- 
eling. Why do I want a 
gadget to tell me some- 
thing I can find out 
faster on my own? 

Bill Pribyl 
Houston 


COMPUTERWORLD welcomes 
comments from its readers 
Letters will be edited for brevity 


| and clarity. They should be ad- 


dressed to Jamie Eckle, letters 
editor, Computerworld, PO Box 


| 9171, 500 Old Connecticut Path 
| Framingham, Mass. 01701 
| Fax: (508) 879-4843. Internet 


letters@computerworld.com 


| Include an address and phone 
| number for immediate verification. 
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Staffing Problems: | 
Learn Fromthe | 
Nanny Dilemma 


NEWS 


many American nannies would shun, like heavy 
cleaning. 

Foreign nannies will generally rely on their 
host families to handle immigration matters and 
assume their associated legal expenses. Still, 
these additional financial burdens are negligible 
compared with the price of American nannies. 
Even better, foreign nannies feeling visa pres 


| sures are more loyal and reluctant to change 


| hosts or do things to risk losing their residency 


EFF AND DAN, both successful IT 

managers at their companies, are hav- 

ing nanny troubles at home. Employ- 

ment-related troubles, that is. Even 

though each claims that it’s hard to find a 
good nanny, availability isn’t really the 
issue. If English language skills aren’t 
required, the pool is even larger. 

The dilemma for these 
first-time fathers (their 
real names aren’t used) 
boils down to whether to 
hire Americans or foreign 
ers for the jobs. It’s a diffi- 
cult choice, and the man- 
agers couldn't be further 
apart in their views. It re- 
minds me a lot of the IT 
staffing “crisis” and the 
debate about the recently 


DAVID FOOTE is managing 
partner and research di- 
rector at Foote Partners | 
LLC, an IT compensation | 


and workforce research 
firm in New Canaan, 
Conn. Contact him at 

dfoote@footepartners.com. i 


gram that allows foreign- 
ers to work in the U.S. 
temporarily. 

Jeff says that Ameri- 
cans, many of whom are in their 40s and 50s, are 
among the most experienced nanny candidates. 
They tend to be set in their ways, are somewhat 
demanding and are certainly the most expensive. 
Jeff lives in an affluent New England suburb and 
expects to pay a premium for housing and basic 
services, including child care. American nannies 
in his community often ask for and receive health 
insurance, income tax subsidies, attractive living 
arrangements and even perks like automobiles 
and clothing. As a group, they’re very particular 
about what services they won’t perform, but they 
do the important things well and don’t require a 
long adjustment period. Nearly all have had chil- 
dren of their own, so they know how to raise kids 
in our culture. Jeff and his wife are strongly lean- 
ing in this direction. 

Dan and his wife are more inclined to consider 
foreign nannies, who are rapidly becoming the 
more popular choice in his area. He says these 
candidates are often several years — even 
decades — younger than their U.S. counterparts. 
They’re willing to work for considerably less — 
25% to 40% — depending on English proficiency 
and visa status, and without many special de- 
mands. What foreign nannies might lack in over- 
all experience or familiarity with U.S. culture, 
they often make up for by being extremely hard- 
working, trainable and eager to please. For exam- 
ple, they might have no problem working longer 
days or performing housekeeping chores that 


| valuable experience and 


| sured and managed. Orga- 
nizations that are good at 


status. 
As with nannies, there are plenty of IT work- 


ers, despite the hype about the so-called IT labor 
| shortage. Veteran U.S. IT workers may not always 
| come at the right price or with the perfect skills. 


But make no mistake about their abundance, in- 
— with good manage- 
ment — adaptability to modern IT. 

Sure, the situation’s more complex than I’m let- 
ting on. But it’s a simple truth that as maturing 
American IT workers complain about their un- 


| employability, the bidding wars for younger 


workers rage on, and cheaper foreign software 


| programmers with H-1B visas are increasingly 
| taking jobs away from qualified Americans. 


And I'd take an even bet on guessing Jeff and 
Dan’s IT staffing philosophies. D 


RNTON 
In ‘Today’s 
Economy, Talk 
Isn’t Cheap 
ORK IN THE NEW millennium 


is all about conversation. Con- 
versations are little-analyzed 


MAY 


| and very poorly understood litmus tests 


for organizational greatness and execu- 


| tive prowess. They 

| provide a much-need- 
| ed shared space to 

| discuss problems, de- 


liberate options for 


| moving forward and 
| influence or modify 
| behaviors. 


Conversations and con- THORNTON MAY is COrpo- 


rate futurist and chief 

awareness officer at 
Guardent Inc. in Waltham, 

Mass. Contact him at 
thornton.may@guardent.com. 


versational ability are 
things that should be mea- 


conversations — that is, in- 
volving the right people and talking about the 


| right things, at the right time and in the right for- 


mat — outperform similarly positioned but con- 


| versationally challenged enterprises. 


Executives who are adroit at sparking great 


| conversation on supremely relevant topics add 
| enormous value to the enterprise. So it’s time we 


debunked the long-held stereotypes of IT leaders 





| vide some 
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| as socially maladjusted, tongue-tied candidates 


for Toastmasters. Good CIOs are good conversa- 
tionalists. Great CIOs aren’t just capable of par- 


| ticipating in conversations; they are masters at 
| creating the right kinds of conversations 


A few simple questions will keep IT leaders on 


| a high-value conversational path. 
| m Who’s involved in the conversation? This first di- 
| mension of conversation has perhaps seen the 


greatest change over time for IT leaders. In the 


| early days of computing, IT leaders were treated 


like children. Their CFO handlers told them to 


| speak only when spoken to. IT leaders were 
| brought into “adult” enclaves for limited periods 


of time to perform set and programmatic ritualis- 
tic technology tricks. IT leaders spoke to IT prac- 


titioners or the machines that they so lovingly 


tended, using inanimate objects such as punch 


| cards and disk drives. 


The first questions that must be answered: Are 


| the right people in the room? Do we have all the 


relevant subject matter areas covered? Are the 


| people who will be affected by the decisions that 


are being contemplated involved in making them? 
Are free-thinking “wild ducks” available to pro- 
“innovative lift” to what otherwise 
could devolve into boring, tactical deliberations? 


| m@ What are we discussing? Not all conversations are 


created equal. Communicating a list of tasks that 
must be completed is very different from engag- 


| ing a room full of Mensa geniuses on future direc- 
| tions to be taken. The greatest job complaint of 

| many CIOs I talk with is that they’re too busy 

| putting out fires to become involved in strategic 

| conversations. So the tactical will always drive 

| out the strategic. Conversation topic No. 1 is: Are 


the conversations we're having strategic enough? 
Over the past four months, working with 100 


organizations and more than 600 information 
| management professionals, researchers at 
| Guardent’s Futures Lab determined that top 


“high-value IT-related” conversations focused on 
the following: 


a. Retaining high-performing staffers. 


b. Assessing the security of extended enterprise 
infrastructures. 

c. Establishing the structure and governance of 
the postmillennial, Internet-sensitized IT or- 


| ganization. 


Such topics can be discussed strategically or 
tactically. In the survey, CIOs were unanimous in 
pointing out that spending and budgeting discus- 
sions tend to be low-value time sinkholes. 

@ How is the conversation structured? Like it or not, 
good conversation requires a bit of staging; it has 
a theatrical element. When a television director 

once suggested to Harry Truman that his tie was 
inappropriate for television, the president barked 


| back, “Does it really matter?” When informed that 


it did, the former haberdasher from the heartland 


commented, “If... I’m talking about Korea, and 


| people are asking each other about my necktie, it 


seems to me we're in a great deal of trouble. 

Truman and the director were both right. CIOs 
must have a bit of both style and comprehensible 
substance. People have to believe the mouth that 
the words are coming out of. D 
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Just the anticipation of 


configuring your e-commerce 
makes you want to dq ive In headfirst. 


ie remarkable Tir) yy e ti e-commerce can (lemme Imagine sharing our ideas, experience, and 
contacts as you Custom design your e-commerce environment to be secure and scalable, from architecture 
through applications. Doesn’‘t just the thought make you smile ear to ear? 

You can go to market faster, minimize costs, and future-proof your online channel by outsourcing your 
e-commerce system to Sprint. We'll build you a complete solution with tools like personalization, intelligent 
cross-sell, dynamic merchandising, and online order tracking and payment processing. 

So call us, or a Sprint Authorized Sales Agent, and find out how we can design your e-commerce solution 
to increase sales and expand your reach. 

Let's make contact: 1 877 256-7050, www.sprint.com/e-commerce 
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- Sprint “Site Server O}OPEN MARKET No Cart 
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A growing numt 

online marketplaces 

are starting to address 
the dirty little secret of 
B2B e-commerce — the 
lack of integration with 
users — with electronic 
ties to users’ enterprise 
systems and third-party 
services. » 40 


JUST FOR KICKS 


OK, so e-commerce isn’t 
the pot of gold at the 
end of the rainbow that 
we thought it might be. 
But there are still plenty 
of sites that are valuable, 
if only for their freakish 
ability to shock and de- 
light, writes Kevin Foga- 
rty. After all, who can 
resist a spinning 3-D 
monkey brain? » 40 


ONLINE INQUIRY 


The Justice Department 
confirmed that its anti- 
trust division is investi- 
gating the online bond 
trading and online for- 
eign exchange indus- 
tries, sparking questions 
about the goal of the 


probe. » 42 


SANTA'S ELVES 


What’s it like to work in 
IT at Mattel during the 
holiday season? You 
don’t want to know. 

No vacations in Decem- 
ber, 12- to 14-hour days, 
weekend shifts. “People 
pull together to make 
sure we get everything 
out to consumers,” says 
CIO Joe Eckroth. But, 
he adds, the IT elves 
are rewarded. » 43 


CULTURE CLUB 


At Minnesota Life Insur- 
ance, culture counts. In 
fact, the company cred- 


its its 90% retention rate | 


to the warm, friendly at- 
mosphere it works hard 
to foster with such fea- 
tures as company-spon- 
sored marathons and 
paintathons, midday 
“chat breaks” and “de- 
compression sessions,” 
and sports leagues. » 52 


REACHING OUT? 


While some Silicon Val- 
ley firms are reaching 
out to minority job can- 
didates, critics charge 
that most are too pas- 
sive about diversifying 
their ranks. » 56 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


The customer is always 
right. It’s a concept that 
few wouid dispute, but 
moving customer rela- 
tionship management 
(CRM) online is a chal- 
lenge many firms are 
struggling with. Com- 
puterworld’s Thomas 
Hoffman and ebiz- 
Chronicle.com’s Sarwar 
Kashmeri recently led a 
panel discussion about 
the challenges of elec- 


tronic CRM. + 58 


TIME FOR A 
BREATHER 


Sabbaticals aren’t just 
for academics anymore. 
More Fortune 500 com- 
panies are adding sab- 
baticals to their benefits 
packages to help recruit 
and retain staff. In an 
interview with Comput- 
erworld’s Melissa Solo- 
mon, Michelle Swenson, 
senior vice president at 
Charles Schwab, talks 
about the company’s 
newly expanded sabbat- 
ical program. » 62 


MORE 


Opinion: Peter G.W. Keen.. 43 | 


Advice 


DAN BLACK, director of 
e-commerce systems at 

OT rs By Cl CMS Ri 
worried about keeping loca- 


CEC Mm Olu lem 


PERSONALIZATION 
— GE 7 PRE. 


YOU'RE DRIVING ALONG the highway and suffer a heart at- 
tack. You pull over to the side of the road and dial 911, 
but find yourself unable to speak. Thanks to the loca- 
tion information from your cell phone, rescuers are 
able to find you. Great. But are you 
ready for your location to be broadcast 

to every marketer that crosses your 

path? Are your customers? 
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E-Marketplaces Undo Dirty Little Secret 


Exchanges link 
to users’ systems 


BY JULIA KING 
A growing number of Internet 
business-to-business market- 
places are starting to deliver 
on the greater 
trading efficiencies by furnish- 


promise of 
ing electronic tie-ins to users’ 
enterprise computing systems. 
They’re even providing online 
links to shipping, logistics, 
credit and other third-party 
services. 

“The dirty little secret about 
the lack of integration is start 
ing to change,” said Nancy 
Tubb, an analyst at The Delphi 
Group in Boston. 

“We are 
and more where exchanges 
are providing the kind of back- 
bone that lets companies auto- 
mate their supply chains,” 
Tubb said. “If Company A is 
buying from Company B on a 
regular basis, they can auto- 


also seeing more 


mate their purchase orders, for 
example, using an exchange’s 
processes. Rather than [indi- 
vidually] integrating ERP sys- 


tem to ERP system, everything 


funnels through the exchange.” 
This should come as good 


news to a majority of large user 


companies, which plan to tap 
into multiple electronic mar- 
ketplaces, according to a re- 
cent survey of 50 Global 2000 
companies conducted by For- 
rester Research Inc. in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


‘Overcoming’ the Secret 

More than half of the com- 
panies Forrester interviewed 
said they expect to join be 
tween two and four market- 
places but that, up until now, 
one of the big sticking points 
has been a lack of integration 
capabilities. 


“We have been working with | 


customers since the second 
quarter of this year to over- 
come that dirty little secret,” 
said Bob Prochnow, chief tech- 
nology officer at Austin, Texas- 
based SiteStuff, an online ex- 
change buyers and 
sellers in the commercial real 
estate market. 

The exchange has developed 
a set of electronic interfaces to 
automatically link back to any 
one of 16 different property 


serving 


management and accounting | 
systems — many of which lack | 
e-commerce functionality — 
that are being used by man- 
agers of large apartment build- 
ings and other commercial 
properties. 

The managers place their | 
orders with SiteStuff using a 
Web browser, which works to 
digitize what was previously a 
manual, paper-driven process. 
From there, the order is filled 
over the exchange, with inven- 
tory and accounting data fed 
directly back to users’ comput- 
ing systems. The result: a per- | 


KEVIN 


Y FOGARTY 


Worthy, but We 


order cost decrease ranging 
from $33 to $55, according to a 
Deloitte Consulting study com- 
missioned by SiteStuff. The 
company is considering charg- 
ing transactions 
which would decrease the sav- 


users fees, 


ings somewhat. 


More Evidence 

Another indication of this 
new shift in electronic market- 
places is the growth in sales 
of application integration soft- 
ware and middleware tech- 
nologies to the online ex- 
changes, according to Samir 


BRICKS 


S THE WEB’S MAGIC GONE? You’d think so, 
reading Computerworld’s coverage of Web 
retailing and e-commerce. The FTC is 
threatening online retailers who don’t live 
up to their promises to consumers. Investors 
are pushing them to turn profits. Dot-coms are go- 
ing belly-up. Instead of fun and excitement, every- 
body’s talking about real-time inventory systems 
and B2B standards-setting consortia and who will 


be the next to go. A scrooge- | 
like soullessness seems to 


permeate the click world. 
But e-commerce wasn’t 
what drew us to the Web 
in the first place, was it? 
Remember FishCams? And 
the Hamster 
Dance? And all 
the other idiotic 
things that made 
the Web an inter- 
esting place? 
They’re still 
there, despite the 


| capitalistic fervor 


around them, like 
street performers 
on Wall Street. 
The cranks, for 
example, assem- 
ble at The Crank 
Menagerie (www. 
Ins.cornell.edu/-riehle/crank. 
html). It has geeks; wild, un- 
supported rumors; bad sci- 
ence; energetic arguments 
on crackpot theories; new 
(and unsupported) models 


KEVIN FOGARTY is 
Computerworld’s 
features editor. 
Contact him at 


kevin_fogarty® 


| sumo/index.htm. 


of the cosmos; holistic math- 

ematics — everything you’d 

want from pseudoscience. 
On the real-science front, 

you can check out the spin- 

ning 3-D monkey brain at 

www.loni.ucla.edu/data 
monkey/movies. 
html. Sure, 
there’s a lot of 
Latin, but there’s 
enough of an oh- 
my-God effect to 
make it worth- 
while. 

Just as good, 
but way weirder: 
Sumo wrestlers 
dressed as Sailor 
Moon characters 

at www.os. 
xaxon.ne.jp 
-riniAsailor, 


(Thanks for the above, by 
the way, to Net pioneer and 
Web gadfly Adam Gaffin at 


| Network World, who per- 


forms a public service by 


Gulati, vice president of mar- 
keting at Reston, Va.-based 
Saga Software Inc., whose 


users include RedMeteor.com, | 


an online energy mar- 
ketplace that uses 
Saga’s technology to 


| create electronic ties 


AND CLI 


to its users’ back-end 


| computing systems. 


“My own opinion is 
that all of the larger 
[marketplace] players 
will provide integra- 
services them- 
selves [rather than 
force users to imple- 
ment individual electronic 
links from the exchanges],” 


tion 


Gulati added. “We’re already | 


seeing the largest players, such 


i : K 5 
& 
reminding his more dour 
colleagues of the weirdness 
around them.) 

Admit it: Not all the news 
you want to read online has 
to do with your job or your 
stocks. 

Weird news at Fark 
(www.fark.com) includes 
Mike the Headless Chicken, 
the Longest Cat in the 
World, the Infamous Ex- 
ploding Whale and other 
items from sources legiti- 
mate and... otherwise. 

You have to love the cate- 
gories: Sad, Weird, Interest- 
ing, Amusing, Scary, Strange, 
Spiffy, Silly. 

OK, one useful one: 
Salary.com (www.salary. 
com/home/layoutscripts/ 
sall_home.asp). How much 
are you worth? Salaries 
divided by specialty and 
geography, using information 
taken from visitors to the 
site. Lots of IT salary data. 

Hungry? Try www. 
taquitos.net, a great illustra- 
tion of how ordinary people 
can turn an unhealthy obses- 
sion with odd-flavored chips 
(Humpty Dumpty Sour 
Cream & Clam Artificially 
Flavored Ripple Chips? 
Walkers Pickled Onion 
Monster Munch? Cuttlefish 
Flavored Snack?) into a clas- 
sic Web oddity. 


BOB PROCHNOW: 
SiteStuff is “out- 
sourced partner.” 
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as Ariba, doing that now.” 

But in a September report, 
Forrester analyst Simon Yates 
cautioned users against im- 
plementing such ties. 
Not only are they 
expensive, but there 
is also no guarantee 
that the marketplaces 
users tie into will still 
be in business one or 
two years down the 
road. 

“Sketchy business 
models, the inability 
to build liquidity and 
the growing domi- 
| nance of industry consortia 
| will drive most e-marketplaces 
| into the ground,” Yates said in 
his report. D 


| 


OK, here’s one more use- 
ful one: www.dack.com/web, 
| which includes serious 
| thoughts on Web shopping 
carts as well as a not-so- 
serious BS generator to help 
you blather about strategiz- 
ing B2C content, meshing 
real-time technologies, ar- 
| chitecting sticky function- 
| alities and integrating com- 
pelling schemas with the 
best of them 
Fly a lot? Ever worry 
about that turbulence or the 
little fishtail just before you 
| land? At www.airdisaster. 
| com, black-box recordings, 
| “latest crash” updates and 
| other news will feed your 
| “airanoia” as you wait for 
| the front wheels to thump 
down. 

Then there are just those 
whacked-out sites put up by 
people who clearly don’t 
have enough to do but like 

| to poke fun at things that 
| scare the bejesus out of oth- 
er people. 

This is the treatise of the 
Beaver County Militia, for 
| example (www.members. 
| tripod.com/ sonoguy). De- 
scribing itself as a “militia 
| for those who are militant 
about being nonviolent,” the 
Beaver County Militia op- 
poses blue-haired elderly 
ladies and raises the alarm 
about a world domination 
conspiracy by the Amish in- 
volving satellites and dwarf 
| spies hidden inside cattle. 
The Web: built for more 
| than just e-commerce. D 
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The promise of e-business is every bit as robust today as it was when the “ne 

was declared. It’s just that things that were labeled passe, like planning, infrastructur 
ind profitability, have returned with a ance. Welcome to the new “new ec« 

No company is better suited for this new world of value-oriented e-business than SAP, with 
our supply chain, collaboration and customer relationship solutions. Out with the 


In with the “new new.” Learn more, type in www.sap.com 
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Online Bond and Foreign 
Exchange Industries Probed 


DOJ looks into joint ventures 


BY MARIA TROMBLY 

HE | Depart 
ment of Justice 
(DOJ) last 


confirmed that it’s 


week 


investigating the 
trading and online 
change industries 


online bond 
foreign ex 

“The antitrust division is 
looking at the 
fects of certain joint ventures,” 


DOJ spokeswoman Gina 


competitive ef- 


said 
Talamona. 

Officials in the brokerage in 
dustry 
ported that some financial ser 


earlier this month re 
vices firms had received letters 
DOJ asking for infor 
mation about their online bond 
trading plans. Merrill Lynch & 
Co. and New York-based Bond 
Book LL( 
three 


from the 


which is one of 
major online bond trad- 
ing exchanges set up with the 
backing of various brokerages 
both said they had been con 
tacted by the DO] 
“We intend to fully 
with the inquiry,” said Joseph 
Cohen, a spokesman at New 
York-based Merrill Lynch, 
which is a backer of BondBook 
BondBook 


comply 


According to 


Van 
the government's letter sought 


spokesman Steve Anden, 


a range of information about 


the bond exchange’s business 
model and organizational struc- 
ture. “It very broad in 


was 
scope,” he said 

But it remains unclear how 
widespread the investigation 
The DOJ wouldn't 


vide any 


will be pro 


specific details into 
either investigation 
Like Merrill Lynch, 
New York-based brokerages 
such as The Goldman Sachs 
Group Inc., Morgan Stanley 
Witter & Co. and Citi- 
group Inc. subsidiary Salomon 
Smith Holdings Inc. 


major 


Dean 


Barney 
are backing the various bond 
trading systems developed by 
BondBook and its rivals 
they aren't 
DOJ 
hopes to accomplish with the 


Analysts said 


sure exactly what the 
investigation. 

“It seems to me that it’s late 
in the game for the Justice De- 
partment to discover that the 
bond market is a collusive en- 
said Deborah Wil 
analyst at Meridien 
in Newton, Mass. 


vironment,” 
liams, an 


Research Inc. 


“It’s dominated by a very few 
key specialists.” 
Williams 


markets may 


In fact, said, the 


emerging online 
actually be more open than the 
traditional ways of doing busi 
“From research, 


ness. our 


there’s potenti il... for some of 


the new systems to really open 


UL ALS 


up the bond market,” she said, 
adding that greater price trans- 
parency could be one of the 
positive benefits. 

There haven't been any signs 
that the online 


bond exchanges have been tak- 


operators of 


ing unfair advantage of new 


online marketplaces, said Lar 


Toysmart ClO Comes Full Circle 


JOHN PUCKETT, 55, was a top tech 
nology executive at GTE Internet 
working in Cambridge, Mass 


he made the dot 


when 
com leap to joi 
Toysmé ClO in June of 
last year 

He had been ¢ 
Waltham, Mas 
Toysmart for a year when 
Burbank, Calif.-based The 
Walt Disney Co., whic 
owned 60% of the 
toy seller, pulled the plug 
on it in May 

After Toysmart was s 
down, Puckett said he 


wanted to take a vacation 


re 


based 


Instead, he accepted an 


— 


PUCKETT: Going 
to a dot-com is a 
different world. 


ffer from Polaroid Corp., also in 
to head a new and still 


unit focused on 


Ci ne 

hush-hush business 

the convergence of wireless and 
Internet technologies 

Computerworld’s Julia King 

Puckett abc 

ices bouncing from cor 
porate America to dot-cor 
land, then back to 


rate America 


asked 


out his exper 


corpo- 


What's the bicgest dif- 
ference between work- 
ing as a CIO at a large 
corporation and work- 
ing as a CIO at a dot- 
com? Going from a corpo 


Exceed shareholder & customer demands 


See and hear from the experts at 


www.sas.com/webcas 


The Power to Know C Sas 
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ry Tabb, an analyst at Tower- 
Group in Needham, Mass. 

However, he added, there’s a 
worst-case scenario in which 
bond dealers create a strangle- 
hold on the market and then 
use it to shut out their com- 
petitors and collude on prices. 
That could help them artifi- 
cially widen spreads on the 
trading of bonds, which Tabb 
said would put more money in 
dealers’ pockets and leave less 
for individual investors. D 


Melissa Solomon contributed to 
this report. 


rate field to a dot-com requires a lot of 
courage. Corporations have a lot of 
policies and procedures that are pro- 
tections which cover the backsides of 
people in organizations. In many in 
stances, the responsibilities and deci 
sions of any one person in a corpora 
tion don’t impact the lifeblood of 
whether a company stays in business 
in the short term 

Going to a dot-com is a whole dif- 
ferent world, with a faster pace where 
decisions depend on you. You make 
often based on gut feel 
That's because your time-to-market 
speed and agility [are] crucial to your 


decisions 


SUCCES 


What was your greatest lesson 
from Toysmart.com? | learned you 
can make good decisions based on 
less information. Empowering other 
people to make decisions quickly 
works. People [at a dot-com] are 

ommitted to a common goal of sur 
vival of a company. You have a much 
better understanding of cash flow and 
the economics of how the business 
works 

You also understand where the 
weaknesses are. | think out of that 
experience you become a much more 
valuable person to industry at large. | 
learned more in one year at a dot-com 
than | had in the previous six years in 
corporate America. It was painful 
exhilarating and an incredible learning 
experience. And I'd do it all over 
again, even though it was painful at 
times 


In the end, Toysmart.com failed. 
How did that affect your career 
status? Did it make you less 
valuable in the CIO job market? 

| got 168 job opportunities after | left 
Toysmart. | couldn't return all of the 
calls, and I'm a person who returns 
calls. My kids, my wife, my entire fam- 
ily were becoming secretaries. | could 
have used a presidential staff to ex- 
plore all of the opportunities. It was 
encouraging and flattering to be so 
much in demand. D 
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US ALS 


What It’s Like to Work at. . . 


Mattel Inc. 


Interviewee: Joe Eckroth, ClO 
Company: Mattel Inc 
Main location: E! Segundo 
Calif 
Number of IT employees: 
500 worldwide; about half are 
in El Segundo 
Number of employees (end 
users): 30,000 worldwide 
What impact does the holi- 
day season have on IT ina 
toy company? “This is the 
heaviest season for our compa 
ny. It's a huge infrastructure 
load because we take a huge 
quantity of orders from retailers 
distributors and consumers [via 
call centers, the Web and elec- 
tronic data interchange]. It's 
critical that there are no gaps in 
service. Orders continue to 
come in through Christmas, and 
then we have the postholiday 
returns. So mission-critical sys- 
tems now are anything that 
touches the customer, from or 
der entry to warehouse man- 
agement to shipping and track 
ing packages 

“The IT organization be- 
comes much more seamless in 
terms of supporting whatever it 
takes to handle the peak de- 
mand. We integrate very tightly 
with the business, and it’s hard 
to pick out an IT person from 
employees in our call centers 
distribution centers, etc., be 
cause people pull together to 
make sure we get everything 
out to consumers.” 
What residual benefits does 
that have? “Our IT people be- 
come fluent in what we do, and 
down the line, it makes them 
much more intelligent on how to 
enhance this process in upcom- 
ing seasons; it makes them 
more customer-centric; and it 
educates them about dealing 
with the end consumer.” 
What are the hours like for 
IT now? “We're covering hours 
we wouldn't normally cover, like 
weekends and the day after 
Thanksgiving. It’s not unusual to 
find our programmers who sup 
port order-management sys- 
tems working a 12-to-14-hour 
day. We have a no-vacation pol 
icy in December, and while we 
have half-days on Fridays all 
year round, [IT employees are 
less likely to leave early on Fri- 
days] during peak season.” 
What are the rewards?: “If 
you didn’t take all of your vaca- 


tion time by December, you get 
paid for it by the end of the year 
We have less coverage the 
week between Christmas and 
New Year's and encourage em- 
ployees to spend time with fam- 
ily and friends.” 
Training plans: “A lot more 
technical training. More Web 
development and a total enter- 
prise-level data warehouse are 
on the horizon for next year. We 
want to deliver the information 
via personalized portals. So 
we'll do training around some of 
the database and delivery 
tools.” 
Career path options: “We 
have formal career paths for all 
employees. I'm beefing up our 
technical career paths, so if you 
want to stay technical, you can 
achieve the same level of re- 
sponsibility and compensation 
as if you were in more of a busi- 
ness [track]. We're putting ir 
place a leadership training pro- 
gram [to bring] a leadership fo- 
cus to all IT disciplines.” 
Favorite toys in IT: “A Barbie 
boogie board, all the Formula 
race cars that we make to scale 
plush toys like stuffed Mickeys 
and Pooh bears.” 
On-site amenities: Day care 
a full gym, baseball diamond, 
volleyball court, full-service 
credit union and a toy store of- 
fering discounted products to 
employees 
The one thing everyone 
complains about: “It's hard to 
get our hands on the hot toys 
even though we work here.” 
Little perks: “We offer creative 
rewards, and we're getting more 
creative. We just sent four key 
employees for an all-expense 
paid trip to the Olympics, and 
we do things like a night on the 
town for an employee and their 
spouse. In January, I'll give IT 
staff the ClO Awards for team- 
work, innovation, best customer 
service, best execution of a 
project - things that exemplify 
the values we embrace. Also, 
you can sign your kid up to be a 
toy tester, and you can get the 
newest toys in advance to take 
home and play with.” 
Would employees fee! com- 
fortable e-mailing the CEO? 
“Yes. He’s very people-oriented 
and open.” 

~ Leslie Goff 


(Igoff@ix.netcom.com) | 
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A Truly Global Web 


HE WORLD WIDE WEB (W3) is anything but worldwide 
in its impact on business. It’s highly local. Internet 
“users” are people and companies who are very differ- 
ent both regionally and nationally in their demand pat- 
terns and behaviors. This is unlike the market for 


standard phone services, where the global dif- 
ferences are fairly narrow and mainly relate to 
price. With the Internet, one country’s experi- 
ences may not in any way apply to another’s. 
Here are examples of the differences around 
the world: 

@ In the U.S., the main growth areas in busi- 
ness-to-consumer e-commerce have been in 
books, plane tickets and consumer electronics. 
It certainly won’t be the same for Latin Ameri- 
can and Asian countries with lower average in- 
comes and weak telephony services. It’s hard to 
see people in those countries yearning to get on 
the Internet to order books from Amazon and 
to bid on eBay. They’re most likely to use 
e-mail, access entertainment and use the Net to 
help their children with their education. Shop- 
ping isn’t the main priority; communication is. 
m@ The success of e-commerce 
rests on credit cards. Yet in much 
of Latin America, credit cards can 
only be used in the countries in 
which they’re issued, and busi- 
ness credit is far more limited 
there than in the U.S. and Europe. 
And in Japan, business-to-con- 
sumer Internet commerce has 
been greatly constrained by the 
high fees that credit card compa- 
nies charge merchants 
10% of the amount of the sale, 


- around 


compared with 3% in the U.S. 

and Europe. 

w In the U.S., goods move simply 
and quickly, credit is widely avail- 
able and there are few regulatory 
blockages. A small business can 
import and export easily. Many 
Asian and Latin American nations 
need improvements in these basic 
areas before business-to-business 
e-commerce can take off. So 
ports, customs agencies and trade 
financing are the key factors in 
those countries. 

@ The primary access tools for 
Internet service vary widely. The 
U.S. has close to 40 personal computers per 100 
inhabitants. Germany has just half that, and 
Latin American nations average around four. In 
China, there are 25 television sets for every per- 
sonal computer. In India, telephone and Inter- 
net services are highly regulated, but cable TV 


Next year 
should be the 
year when 
W3 becomes 


service is a free-for-all. So in those two giant 
nations, it’s the television and not the PC that’s 
likely to drive the mass market. In Finland 
however, it will certainly be wireless as the 
growth in new wireless subscribers has over- 
taken those of wired phones 

Next year should be the year when W3 be- 
comes WS: the World Wide World Wide Web 
Europe, lagging the U.S. in business-to-business 
e-commerce, is moving fast to catch up. It’s way 
ahead of the U.S. in wireless technology and it’s 
taking the lead in mobile commerce. Given that 
half the world’s manufacturing is now in Asia, 
extending supply chains across the globe is ob 
viously a priority for e-commerce logistics 
leaders everywhere. Many of the largest recent 
mergers and acquisitions are creating truly 
global firms targeting the consumer market, 
with German giants Mannesmann 
(Vodafone) and Bertelsmann 
(which holds a large stake in 
Barnesandnoble.com) taking the 
lead. Lycos is now owned by Tele 
fonica, the Spanish phone compa- 
ny that dominates Latin America 

What does all this mean for IT 
and IT professionals? Whatever 
they decide it means. W5 is com 
ing fast, and its growth will be 
more explosive than W3’s growth 
to date. Almost all the discussion 
of e-commerce until today has 
been U.S.-centered. IT needs a 
1ew know ledge base in order to 
play a significant role in the W3 
to-W5 expansion of e-commerce. 
It can’t carry U.S. assumptions 
and experience about customers, 
supply-chain management, busi- 
ness-to-business, business-to- 
commerce, markets and technolo- 
gy into the global arena. There’s 
an old precept, “Think globally, 
act locally.” There’s a danger for 
IT in thinking locally, then trying 
to act globally. So, think globally, 
and act globally. D 


Keen is chairman of Keen Innovations in Fairfax 
Station, Va., a senior fellow of Differentis, a European 
B2B consultancy and a distinguished visiting profes- 
sor at the University of Delft in the Netherlands. 
Contact him at peter peterkeen.com. 
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Ensuring 
Portable 
Privacy 


Banks, retailers and airlines face the ‘opt-in’ 


issue and other challenges. 


“| WOULD BE WORRIED 
about keeping location data 
on customers. | would not 
even want to see that data, 
but | think the carriers are 
going to sell me that.” 


COMPUTERWORLD December 11, 2000 


N LESS THAN A YEAR, wireless phones 
in the U.S. must begin providing location 
information as part of the government’: 
attempt to help police and fire dispatch- 
ers locate people in emergencies. 

But priva xperts are already waving 
ying that location informa- 

tion could be misused by marketers or 

stolen for illegal purposes. Their worries are some- 
times extreme, with one privacy advocate recently 
wondering how long it will take before a lawsuit is 
filed because somebody stole location data to kidnap 
a child or stalk a stranger [News, Oct. 2]. 

Advocates say the problem with location data will 


re gs, wort 


become more worrisome because location technology 
will be available on all kinds of wireless devices, such 
as personal digital assistants and laptops equipped 
with wireless cards ist wireless telephones. 

The 1999 Wireless Communications and Public 
Safety Act permits release of location data in emer- 
gencies for wireless telephones, specifically, but the 
Federal Communications Commission’s definition of 
what constitutes a phone is still legally unclear, says 
David Sobel, general counsel for the Electronic Pri- 
vacy Information Center in Washington. 

“We can’t foresee how this location information 
will be abused, and most people consider it to be 
very personal,” Sobel : “The privacy protections 
for location information are not at all clear.” 


Will Data Find You? 


The privacy of consumer location data is one of 
the key issues U.S. bz , retailers and airlines will 
face as they roll out services that send advertising 
and information to wireless users. Businesses will 
also need to bolster security to protect location ar 
other private data and develop means of preventing 
wireless spamming, experts say. 

Sobel says he hopes some clarity is brought to the 
issue at a Federal Trade Commission-sponsored pub- 
lic workshop starting today in Washington. Jodie 
Bernstein, the FTC’s top consumer official, has al- 
ready said the agency may initiate priv rules on 
wireless but is also concerned about stifling the 
wireless industry [News, Oct. 9]. 

The sanctity of location data falls squarely into the 
laps of U.S. businesses, especially wireless carriers. 

ses claim that they will respect the privacy of 
users when sending digital coupons for 
stores that consumers are near, the location of the 
nearest cash machine or updates on a flight or hotel 
reservation by allowing users to “opt in” — or agree 
to participate in marketing programs that use their 
location data. 

“We are very, very wary of blasting wireless cus- 
tomers with information,” s Alan Young, v 
president of technology at e-Citi, a division of € 
group Inc. in New York. “Our rule is that customers 
are to be given an option to start services and given 
an opportunity to stop it.” 


But How? 


The logistics of how consumers will opt in and 
out aren’t well defined, analysts say, citing several 
concerns. 

First, it would be impractical to put pages of pri- 
acy disclosure information on a four-line cellular 
phone screen for a user to click a button to opt in or 

out, analysts say. 

So would the disclosure notice be provided when a 
phone is sold, or later, over a desktop PC hooked up 
to the Web? And would someone who opts in be able 

Ensuring Portable Privacy, page 50 
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Continued from page 46 

to easily opt out later? Analysts say it wouldn’t be 
practical to expect a user to opt out during a busi- 
ness trip using a cell phone or other small wireless 
device. 

Second, wireless spamming is a distinct worry, say 
several analysts and IT executives. A user might con- 
sent to a profile of notices he would like to see based 
on his location only to later be hit relentlessly by 
wireless ads, notices for local restaurants and shop- 
ping advice while walking down a city street and 
passing by stores equipped with Bluetooth, 802.1] 
LAN or wide-area wireless technologies. 

“Picture the scenario of somebody walking into a 
mall and being bombarded with information from all 
the stores,” says Joy Marshall, manager of the E-busi- 
ness Frontiers group at Wachovia Corp. in Winston- 
Salem, N.C. “We've got tremendous concern about 
how location-based technology will aggravate 


customers.” 


What's in It for Me? 


A major deterrent to pushing wireless ads and 
information, whether they’re location-based or just 
pushed, will be the cost, since wireless users in the 
U.S. pay for the cost of sending as well as receiving 
calls and data, says Alan Reiter, an analyst at Mobile 
Internet & Wireless Computing in Chevy Chase, Md. 

Analysts at IDC in Framingham, Mass., and LM 
Ericsson Telephone Co., the Swedish handset manu- 
facturer, say studies of wireless users in Europe and 
the U.S. show that consumers are willing to accept 
personalized ads if they get something in return, 
such as a free information service or airtime [Com- 
puterworld.com, Nov. 9]. 

Analysts say there are also concerns that a bank 
could sell data on customers to retailers that might 
want to attract people who have recently retrieved 
cash from nearby ATMs. 

Which raises the third major concern: Who owns 
the data? 

“A consumer theoretically could say whether he 
wants his location kept secret or not when he signs 
up for a wireless service, but the real question is who 
owns that location information? It’s not clear,” says 
John Pescatore, an analyst at Gartner Group Inc. in 
Stamford, Conn. “Legislation or other rules need to 
require opting-in for service.” 

Several cellular carriers such as Sprint PCS Group 
in Kansas City, Mo., and AT&T Corp. say they use 
the existing information on the location of a phone 
(which is now based on the nearest cellular tower) 
only to make connections and bill calls. All the cellu- 
lar carriers interviewed by Computerworld for this 
report said they intend to guard that information un- 
less consumers want it used. 

But that’s only for the time being, analysts say, be- 
cause marketing groups, ad agencies and other busi- 
nesses will be actively trying to gain access to the 


location data — which could, in turn, be sold widely. 

In the hopes of lessening the need for government 
regulation, the Cellular Telecommunications Indus- 
try Association (CTIA) in Washington, which repre- 
sents more than 140 carriers and hardware makers, 
passed a set of guidelines in October for cellular pri- 
vacy. A CTIA spokesman says the group hopes the 
guidelines will gain acceptance by carriers and busi- 
nesses that will send out wireless ads (see list at right). 

“Worries about Big Brother with location services 
are premature,” says Travis Larson, a CTIA spokes- 
man. “We're getting out in front on what emergency 
911 services will mean. After they take effect next 
October, obviously, commercial location services 
will follow, and we want consumers to be comfort- 
able knowing that there are industrywide guidelines 
to protect their privacy.” 

The CTIA guidelines make it clear that consumers 
would know exactly how the data would be used and 
would have meaningful access to the data to ensure 
information is accurate and that the same informa- 
tion would apply to all types of devices. 

Carriers say they’re having active discussions with- 
in their companies about the privacy concerns of 
wireless location data as well as the business benefits. 
“We don’t know how location data will be managed 
or who is going to retain the information, because the 
technology is not even fully widespread for commer- 
cial availability,” says AT&T spokesman Ritch Blasi. 

AT&T, in Basking Ridge, N.J., is the wireless carri- 
er for an ongoing location services trial in Denver. 

Visa International Inc. in Foster City, Calif., is moni- 
toring reaction to a location-based services trial in an 
undisclosed market in Asia before moving forward, 
says Philip Yen, executive vice president of e-Visa. 

Visa recently began requiring member merchants 
to post their privacy policies on their Web sites and 
is favoring a policy that will require opt-in for loca- 
tion services, he says. 

But, Yen adds, he’s not confident that “natural 
forces” such as self-policing by the wireless industry 
and third-party businesses will be enough to protect 


wireless privacy. 


Airlines Ready for Action 

At United Air Lines Inc., officials are eager to let 
passengers use wireless devices to check in for 
flights once they are within a certain distance of the 
gate. Someday, a short-distance wireless technology 
such as Bluetooth will also monitor when the person 
passes through the gate, says Dan Black, director of 
e-commerce systems at United Networks, a new net- 
work technology division Chicago-based United. 

“I would be worried about keeping location data 
on customers,” Black says. “I would not even want to 
see that data, but I think the carriers are going to sell 
me that.” 

Black says he’s hopeful that wireless consumers 
will be able to set general location preferences, such 
as allowing only a spouse and parents access to loca- 
tion information. 

Best Buy Inc. in Minneapolis recently began selling 
its wares via wireless connections. Company officials 
believe that “a segment of the market wants to be alert- 
ed to sales opportunities when they are in proximity 
to a store,” says Mark Ebel, director of digital commu- 
nication services for the retailer. “But if you thought 
you had to be careful to privacy before, wireless means 
you have to be extremely sensitive to privacy.” D 


MORE 


For more about the future of wireless communication, see page 78. 
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ireless 
Privacy 
Guidelines 


The Cellular Telecommunications Industry 
Association adopted the following wireless 
privacy guidelines in October to be presented 
to the Federal Communications Commission 
and the Federal Trade Commission: 


Consumers need to be 
informed that information 
on their location is 
being collected. 


Consumers need a meaningful 
opportunity to proactively 
opt in for location services, 

and they should be made 
aware of exactly what's 
being collected. 


Location information needs 
to be kept secure and correct, 
and consumers need 
meaningful access to their own 
location information. 


These guidelines apply across 
the country, in all states; 
across all types of platforms; 
whether they be handhelds, 
wireless phones or PDAs; and 
across all the businesses 
involved, whether they 
be carriers, handset 
manufacturers or third parties. 
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Forget stock portfolios and medical 
plans — stylish companies such as 
Minnesota Life are flaunting their 
corporate cultures to gain the eye 

of potential job candidates. 
By Kim Fulcher Linkins 


ID YOU EVER have a job where 
you got thrown into a cubi- 
cle alone, sort of like stand- 


ing by yourself at the end of | 


the ski lift ticket line, shout- 

ing, “Anyone riding single?” 

You won't find that problem at Min- 
nesota Life Insurance Co. in St. Paul, 


Minn. Employees — or associates, as | 


they’re called — cite the warm, friendly 
people as their biggest attraction and 
the thing that has helped the company 


sustain an almost 90% retention rate | 


for the past 10 years. 
“People are definitely people, or parts 
of teams, vs. being treated as numbers,” 


says Jean Delaney Nelson, Minnesota | 


Life’s vice president of information ser- 
vices. “Our environment is professional 
but still friendly and interactive.” 


Minnesota Life developed this close- 
knit group of people by targeting recent 
college graduates in recruiting, and 
then by making the transition to work 
life conducive to a long-term work rela- 


| tionship. 
By targeting recent graduates, the | 


company is able to train new hires in 
their jobs and in what it’s like to work at 


| Minnesota Life, Nelson explains. Then 
the new associates give the more expe- | 


rienced associates a chance to manage 
and mentor people. 


sociates are exposed to the company’s 


| corporate culture to give them an idea 


of what they’re really getting into,” Nel- 
son says. “We want to retain them, so 
we want them to have a true and accu- 
rate picture of the work culture and the 





environment at Minnesota Life.” 


The point to all this culture flaunting | 
| is so “they know what they’re saying 


yes to when they choose to say yes and 
that it’s going to be a long-term rela- 


| tionship. And that’s to our advantage 


and theirs,” Nelson says. 
Minnesota Life recruiters present the 


company culture to potential candi- | 


dates on local campuses. The company 


also sponsors some courses at local col- 


leges and universities to make the Min- | 


nesota Life name visible to students. 
While sponsoring such courses, the 

company often invites the students to 

its headquarters for presentations or 


tours. Minnesota Life also sponsors be- | 


tween 15 and 23 internships per year. 


The Big Picture 


For students applying for full-time 


positions at Minnesota Life, the inter- | 
view process involves several people, | 
| from human resources to management | 
to recent hires, to give applicants a | 
| Linkins is a freelance writer in 


complete picture of the company. 
“They have an information session 


with a recent graduate who can tell | 
them what it’s been like for them going 
through training, how they adjusted | 


here to the Twin Cities, have they been 
able to make friends, what type of so- 
cial or fun activities are available,” Nel- 
son says. 


The company’s work culture involves | 
events such as company-sponsored | 


marathons, paintathons and other char- 
itable activities. There are also other 


activities such as a golf league and bas- | 
ketball and volleyball teams to enable | 


new associates to socialize and famil- 


iarize themselves with the Twin Cities, | 


Nelson says. 
During the workday, in addition to 
“chat breaks” and “decompression ses- 


| sions,” associates can take advantage of 
| noon seminars that help people deal | 
| with stress and family issues, says 
| David Rockwell, director of network 
| services. Associates can also take part 


in activities such as picnics and parties 


| to celebrate birthdays or other notable 


occasions. 
Rockwell says the daytime diversions 


| are geared toward encouraging a work 


and life balance that’s part of the com- 


| pany’s culture. Along with that, he says, 
associates are working with technology | 


that’s on the cutting edge, so their skills 
need to be sharp. 

“Our associates have the opportunity 
to be exposed to and utilize leading- 
edge technology. We were early adapters 
of not only service sites out on the Web, 
but transactional sites out on the Web,” 


| Nelson says. 
“From the interview on, potential as- 


Minnesota Life goes to great lengths 
to train its people in these technologies, 
she says. The efforts start with a three- 
to four-month training program for 
new hires, and include continuing edu- 
cation after that. 

“As a result, people have the opportu- 
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nity to not only grow within a selected 
career path, but they also have the op- 
portunity to grow and acquire new 
skills and shift and 
paths,” Nelson says. “So you can enter 
the organization through one field or 
discipline and as you grow through 
your career, you can shift disciplines.” 

Not only are new hires aided in de- 
veloping skills through ongoing train- 
ing, but potential candidates don’t nec- 
essarily have to be the traditional tech- 
heads, Nelson says. 

Minnesota Life has been able to build 
a reputation of friendliness through its 
recruitment efforts on college campus- 
es. This reputation has helped keep a 


change career 


| steady supply of candidates coming its 


way, even though the IT job market is 
tight, Nelson says. “Minnesota Life has 
been successful in maintaining an invit- 
ing corporate culture by recognizing 
the strengths and weaknesses that the 
company has,” she says. B 


Austin, Texas. 


Promoting Culture 
To Attract Hires 


® How to promote your company’s 
corporate culture: The most surefire way 
to attract and keep IT workers is to establish 
a reputation as a stable business that's 
employee-centered and uses cutting-edge 
technology. 


® How to establish such a reputation: 
The best way is by word of mouth, says Ann 
Wolbert, human resources representative at 
Mipnesota Life. “Our associates and interns 
are our best ambassadors,” she says. “Mis- 
sy Vollmer, for example, is a former intern 
who had a great experience, went back to 
college and told her friends that Minnesota 
Life is a great place to work.” 


@ What is valuable to promote: Focus 
on the individual, ongoing training and the 
opportunity to use the latest technologies. 


@ What eraployees look for most in a 
corporate culture: “Respect,” says Jean 
Delaney Nelson, vice president of informa- 
tion services at Minnesota Life. “Valuing the 
individual and recognition and the opportu- 
nity to grow and be challenged attracts a tal- 
ented pool of candidates.” 


® Successful hiring philosophy: “We are 
looking for people who have the right fit. 
Even though the IT market is very tight right 
now, sometimes we will leave positions 
vacant even though we could maybe put 
somebody in it who might last here maybe a 
year or two years,” Nelson says. “But if we 
recognize that it's a 10-year risk, that it's not 
a long-term fit, we won't bring them on. 
Instead, we look for what is the right long- 
term fit.” 
@ How to measure success: Look at 
long-term retention rates. 

~ Kim Fulcher Linkins 





Frankenstein, 
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The Creature from the Black Lagoon 


Would you do business 
with any of these monsters? 


HireAbility.com provides a not so frightening, customized alternative to the overwhelming, 
hard to manage recruitment sites on the Internet today. Whether you're looking for the 
perfect job or the perfect candidate, HireAbility.com focuses on making the perfect match 
between IT professionals and the clients that need their skills. Instead of trying to be 
everything to everybody we focus on what we do best and thats IT! 


At HireAbility.com we pride ourselves on our commitment to quality service and 
customer relations. We're building communities for IT and recruiting professionals, and 
hiring managers to share information and tap into valuabie resources and services. We 
offer specialized profiles and enhanced searching capabilities, which won't leave you 
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INCENT ESTACIO, 29, is an 
up-and-coming systems 
administrator at Sun Mi- 
crosystems Inc. in Moun- 
tain View, Calif. In Au- 
gust, he graduated from a 
community-college-based 
program that trains mi- 
norities with IT potential, 
and now he’s working full- 
time on Sun’s systems migration team. 

Sun reached out to local Latinos and 
found Estacio, and that has made all 
the difference to his career. 

Although Silicon Valley tends to see 
itself as a meritocracy that’s bias-free, 
the Sun example is an exception rather 
than the rule. Advocates say the region 
still includes too many firms whose 
posture toward workplace diversity is 
passive at best. In an area where blacks 
and Latinos are underrepresented in IT 
companies by approximately 50%, pas 
sivity isn’t good enough. 

“There are companies who are talk- 
ing the talk,” says one recruiter who 
works in the valley, “but when they 
realize what it takes to walk the walk, 
they don’t have the resources — or the 
commitment — to do it.” 

According to the San Francisco 
Chronicle, African-Americans and Lati- 
nos make up 8% and 14% of the re- 
gion’s available workforce, respective- 
ly, yet they make up only 4% and 7% of | 
the employees at 33 leading Silicon 
Valley firms. 

But Silicon Valley executives swear 
they'll hire anyone who can “talk and 
smile,” as one put it. And some point 
to the same study, which showed 
Asian-Americans holding 28% of the 
Silicon Valley jobs despite making up 
only 21% of the overall workforce. 


The overrepresentation of Asians 
and the increasing visibility of Indians 
make for rosy statistics that fail to illus- | 
trate that African-Americans, Hispan- 
ics and others, though often welcome, 
frequently find themselves across the 
digital divide without a bridge. 

“There's lots of diversity in the IT 
world,” says Ruben Barrales, CEO of 
Joint Venture Silicon Valley Network, a | 
San Jose nonprofit collaboration of 
high-tech companies and local govern- 
ment focused on workforce develop- 
ment and education. “But when you 
look at traditionally underrepresented 
groups like Hispanics and African- 
Americans, the numbers are different.” 


KNOWING THE ROPES 


At Sun, Byron Gutierrez is a Solaris 
“gatekeeper” who evaluates new fea- 
tures or patches and integrates them 
into main code. He says Sun is — and 
has to be — color-blind. 

“It’s hard to find people,” Gutierrez 
explains. “If I can find a qualified engi- 
neer, [race] just doesn’t matter. You 
just need someone to do the work.” 

Even so, Gutierrez says many minor- 
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ities have no one to show them the 
ropes of the IT world. Using himself as 
an example, Gutierrez says he discov- 
ered a talent for IT while playing 
around with an Apple II in college. 

“But I had no idea you could be paid 
for this,” Gutierrez says. “No one I 
knew knew anything about computers. 
To them, an IT career was like a phi- 
losophy degree: What are you sup- 
posed to do with it?” 

When he graduated with a math and 
computer science degree and got his 
first job in IT, Gutierrez never ques- 
tioned whether his salary was fair. 
“Hispanics don’t do a good job of ne- 
gotiating,” he says. “When somebody 
tells you what the job pays, you as- 
sume it’s the truth.” 

When a friend in human resources 
tipped him off that he was being un 
derpaid by about half, Gutierrez tried 
to move up. But he found that his per- 
ceived value in the company and on 
the job market was tied to his low 
salary. Eventually, he got a good offer 
from Oracle Corp. with a 50% raise, 
and he later moved to Sun, where he 
mentors younger Latinos. “I make sure 
they’re educated,” he says. 

“Everybody supports diversity in 
hiring, and I think they are absolutely 
honest,” says Barrales. “But the chal- 


lenge is finding those candidates who 
may be qualified.” 

Hispanic and African-American 
students often get tracked out of sci- 
ence and math as early as elementary 
school, Barrales says. As a result, 
“African-American and Hispanic kids 
are not reaching high academic perfor- 
mance along with their peers in the 
Asian and white communities, and to 
get these IT jobs, you need these basic 
skills,” he says. 

Finding and boosting minorities 
with IT potential is the goal of organi- 
zations like Joint Venture. With the 
help of local community colleges, 
along with the National Science Foun- 
dation, the U.S. Department of Labor, 
Oracle and Sun, the group is support- 
ing an effort to provide IT training to 
Silicon Valley residents from under- 
represented populations that’s partial- 
ly funded by H-1B visa fees. 

One such program was this sum- 
mer’s two-month “boot camp” at Ever- 
green Valley Community College in 
San Jose. The 16 male and 12 female 
students represented 15 Latino, three 
African-American, three Pacific Is- 
lander, four Vietnamese and three 
Caucasian students between the ages 
of 17 and 45. 

The students, who needed to be 
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computer-literate going into the pro- 
gram, went through two months of 


| eight- to 12-hour days, seven days a 


week. “And every one of them hung in 


| there,” says instructor Henry Estrada. 


Most are now working as junior 
Unix or Solaris systems administrators 
while continuing to expand their skills 
at Evergreen 

Estacio, a graduate of the Evergreen 


| program, says skills are the key to get- 


ting a job in Silicon Valley. “They are 


| after knowledge, and that’s it,” Estacio 


says, adding that he doesn’t feel his 
ethnicity was a factor in his hiring or 
that it will be in his success. 


| NOT SO FAST 


But absence of bias isn’t enough, 
says John W. Templeton, a co-convener 
of the Coalition for Fair Employment 
in Oakland, Calif. 

“It’s pretty clear that companies have 
not been engaged in any of the most 
basic behaviors one would undertake if 
attempting to recruit African-Ameri- 
cans or Latinos,” Templeton says. 

Templeton notes that when the Na- 
tional Action Council for Minorities in 
Engineering and the National Black 
MBA Association held their annual 
meetings in California this year, the 
number of Silicon Valley firms that 


‘The tight labor market has encouraged some 
Silicon Valley employers to broaden their searches 


for minority IT workers. But critics charge that many 
companies are still more interested in importing 
foreign workers than they are in targeting underrep- 
resented local minorities. By Kathleen Melymuka 
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showed up to recruit could be counted 
on one hand. 

William Spriggs, director of research 
and public policy at the National Urban 
League Inc. in New York, agrees. “You 
see lots and lots of companies that use 
our site to recruit workers, but none 
from Silicon Valley,” he says. “They 
don’t come to our conferences either. 
There seems to be a total ignorance of 
how you do diversity.” 

Raising the H-1B visa cap is also a 
step backward, Spriggs says. “When 12 
[corporate] people are handling H-1B 
and two people are doing diversity, 
you get a clear signal about the intent 
of the company,” he says. “You can’t al- 
ways claim they discriminate, but it’s 
clear they show no commitment.” 

Templeton says that San Francisco- 
area African-Americans are much 
more likely to work in IT departments 
in non-high-tech companies that do 
reach out. 

“When you go to a Black Data 
Processors Association meeting in the 
Bay area, it’s held at Kaiser,” Temple- 
ton says, “and the people work for 
PG&E, Wells Fargo — places like that. 
We have more black programmers at 
area banks than in Silicon Valley.” 

The Coalition for Fair Employment 
last year filed a class-action civil rights 
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New Hope, Pa.-based Simmons Associates 
Inc. (www.simmonsassoc.com), a diversity 
consulting firm, suggests taking the follow- 
ing basic corporate diversity initiatives: 


= Establish networks with minority colleges. 
= Offer internships and scholarships. 

= Sponsor job fairs in minority communities. 
= Develop partnerships with minority 
student professional groups or corporate 
organizations. 

= Develop partnerships with minority 
organizations. 

= Develop community outreach programs. 
= Tap all known Web sites where résumés of 
diverse groups of individuals might be found 
= Ensure that all interviewing practices are 
fair and legal. 


complaint against 1,400 Silicon Valley 
companies, claiming that as many as 
90% of high-tech firms in the valley 
don’t even bother to file required 
Equal Employment Opportunity forms 
with the Department of Labor. 

The dearth of American Indians in 
Silicon Valley is more a matter of sup- 
ply and demand than it is lack of com- 
mitment, says Everett Chavez, director 
of the American Indian Science and En- 


HIGH-TECH EMPLOYERS 
“are after knowledge, 
and that’s it,” says 
Vincent Estacio, a sys- 
tems administrator at 
Sun Microsystems. 


gineering Society in Albuquerque, N.M. 

“Companies [including Intel and 
IBM] have partnered with us to help 
students with scholarships, internships 
and co-op type programs, but we just 
can’t crank them out fast enough,” 
Chavez explains. 

For example, Applied Materials Inc. 
in Santa Clara, Calif.; Silicon Graphics 
Inc. in Mountain View, Calif.; and Sun, 
the only Silicon Valley-based compa- 
nies to rank among Fortune’s Top 50 
for Minorities, claim that American 
Indians make up a meager .3%, .2% and 
4% of their workforces, respectively. 

But Sam Sekaquaptewa, a Hopi who 
started at San Jose-based Cisco Sys- 
tems Inc. right after graduating from 
the University of Arizona in Tucson, 
says he has no complaints. Eighteen 
months and two promotions later, he’s 
an internetwork project engineer. 

“It seems like a color-blind place to 
work,” he says. “If you perform well, 
you'll do well.” 


BEYOND TOLERANCE 


Since the San Francisco area is one of 
the country’s most welcoming to lesbian 
and gay people, many firms are sensitive 
to the needs of this community. 

Many of the leading IT firms there in- 
clude sections on sexual orientation in 
their nondiscrimination policies. More 
telling, firms such as Hewlett-Packard 
Co., Intel Corp., Sun, Oracle, Apple 
Computer Inc. and Seagate Technolo- 
gy Inc. in Scotts Valley, Calif., among 
others, back up their words with do- 
mestic-partner health benefits. 

But Charles Lickel, general manager 
of IBM’s Silicon Valley Lab in San Jose, 
says just tolerating gays and lesbians 
isn’t enough. Real diversity requires 
building a work environment where 
differences are discussed openly ina 
positive light and embraced by leader- 


ship, he says. 


“We're an environment where the 
demand for technical skills is more 


| and more and the shortage of those 


skills is greater and greater,” says Lick- 
el, who is gay. “You need to build that 
environment or you can’t draw from 


| the entire pool, and we will fail as a 
business if we don’t.” 


The situation in the valley may be 
best illustrated by the words of a vice 
president at a small start-up who, like 


| most of his peers, says he would fight 


discrimination if he saw it. 
“Technology is largely a meritocra- 


cy,” says the vice president, who asked 


to remain anonymous. “If you find 


| someone who can write Java code, you 
hire him. The farthest thing from your 
| mind is ethnic differences.” 


But pressed on the specifics of his 


| company, he acknowledged that this 


laissez-faire approach cuts two ways. 
The company workforce, he says, is 
“a bunch of 20-year-old, ethnically 
alike guys.” D 


RESOURCES 


Project Hired (disabilities) 
LOCATION: Santa Clara, Calif. 
PHONE: (408) 557-0880 

WEB: www.projecthired.org 


California Business 
Leadership Network 
LOCATION: Santa Cruz, Calif. 
PHONE: (831) 457-2709 

WEB: www.cabln.org 


Society of Hispanic 
Professional Engineers 
LOCATION: Los Angeles 
PHONE: (323) 725-3970 
WEB: www.shpe.org 


National Society of Black Engineers 
LOCATION: Alexandria, Va. 

PHONE: (703) 549-2207 

WEB: www.nsbe.org 


The IndUS Entrepreneurs/ 

TIE Silicon Valley 

LOCATION: Santa Clara, Calif. 
PHONE: (408) 567-0700 

WEB: www.tie.org 


The National Technical 
Association Inc. 
WEB: www.ntaonline.org 


National Action Council for 
Minorities in Engineering Inc. 
LOCATION: New York 

PHONE: (212) 279-2626 

WEB: www.nacme.org 


iMinorities Inc. 

LOCATION: New Orleans 
PHONE: (504) 523-0154 
WEB: www.iminorities.com 


Society for Advancement of Chicanos 
and Native Americans in Science 
LOCATION: Santa Cruz, Calif. 

PHONE: (831) 459-0170 

WEB: www.sacnas.org 


National Society of Hispanic MBAs 
LOCATION: Dallas 

PHONE: (877) 467-4622 

WEB: www.nshmba.org 


American Institute for 
Managing Diversity 
LOCATION: Atlanta 
PHONE: (404) 302-9226 
WEB: www.aimd.org 


Rainbow/Push Coalition's 
Silicon Valley Project 
LOCATION: San Jose 

PHONE: (888) 506-3617 

WEB: www.rainbowpush.org 


BDPA IT Thought Leaders (formerly 
Black Data Processing Associates) 
LOCATION: Largo, Md. 

PHONE: (301) 350-0001 

WEB: www.bdpa.org 


PlanetOut Corp. (gay/lesbian) 
LOCATION: San Francisco 
WEB: www.planetout.com 
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ECRM tools have come a long 
way. Yet companies continue 


to misdirect a massive amount 
of support toward their least- 
profitable customers. 

What gives? A roundtable 
discussion explores the issues. 
By Thomas Hoffman 

and Sarwar Kashmeri 


IS THE OLD 80-20 RULE 
20% of your customers 
deliver 80% of your prof- 
its. But despite ongoing 
advances in the function- 
ality of electronic cus 
tomer relationship man- 


agement (eCRM) systems, 


many organizations con- 


tinue to struggle with how to effective- 


ly target and coddle their top clients. 


Computerworld business features ed- 


itor THOMAS HOFFMAN and online daily 


newspaper ebizChronicle.com Inc. pub- 
I I 


lisher SARWAR KASHMERI recently sat 
down with a panel of experts to ex- 
plore these and other eCRM-related 


challenges 


@ HOFFMAN: HOW WOULD YOU 
DEFINE ECRM? 


PAUL COLE: You have to start by 
asking what does the e stand 
for, and does it stand for elec- 
tronic or does it stand for enterprise? I 
think eCRM is distinct from CRM [in] 
the convergence of marketing, sales 
and customer service into a continu- 
ous process 

So the movement [is] from an em- 
phasis on individual functions — mar- 
keting, sales and service, which I think 
typify CRM in the past — to the inte- 
gration of those things into more of a 
real-time environment, and there's 
much less distinction between what is 
marketing, what is servicing and what 
is selling. 


JIM GOLDFINGER: There are really two 
dynamics. First off, it’s the webifica- 
tion of traditional CRM, where the 
customer now has direct access to se- 


ECRM 


lected data. Next, it’s the introduction 
of additional channels of communica- 
tion such as Web, e-mail and chat. In 
essence, we are entering a period 
where the customer has more influ- 
ence on the method and means of 
communication 


@ KASHMERI: IF YOU WERE DEVELOPING 
A CHECKLIST OF CRITICAL, KEY ECRM 
COMPONENTS, WHAT WOULD THEY BE? 


MEHRDAD LAGHAEIAN: For us as a manu- 
facturer, what eCRM had to have was 
the capability of participating in any 
and all potential markets and market- 
places, portals whatever you want 
to call it. 

So we needed to be able to exchange 
information such as letters of credit 
and payment histories secure- 
ly between ourselves and oth- 
er suppliers, and for the com 
puters to communicate with 
each other. 

So it was very simple. I want my in- 
formation to not only be available to a 
human interface but also to a machine 
interface. And I want to be able to con- 
nect to any marketplace, as long as 
they adhere to certain Internet-based 
standards as seamlessly as possible 
without creating the kind of challenges 
that we had trying to do the same thing 
with [electronic data interchange]. 


BOB AUSTRIAN: We tend to think, rather 
than in terms of what are the minimum 
requirements to be included, what are 
the maximum requirements to possibly 
be king of the domain? 

Every channel, every media needs to 
be able to interface with every cus- 
tomer, whatever type of customer that 
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is, and the need to be able to integrate 
with every execution system. 


COLE: I think technology is neither the 
problem nor the solution. 

If it’s around relationship manage- 
ment, that has to do with a philosophy 
of how you're running your business, 
and like any good consultant, we have 
our Top 10 !ist of what characterizes a 
company’s excellence and distinguish- 
es a company from its peers. 

They include economic segmenta- 
tion, assuming that all customers are 
not created equal and servicing differ- 
ent customers differently; a customer 
scorecard, which says you measure 
your business not only based on your 
productivity and your efficiency but 
[on] the effectiveness of the experi- 
ence with the customer; and “one and 
done,” which is the ability to solve the 
issue the first time. 


GOLDFINGER: From my perspective, ana- 
lytics are going to become a much big 
ger part of this business. 

There have been analytics tools out 


there for a number of years, but they’re 


just becoming properly applied to 
CRM data. 


GLENN BERKWITT: The ability to make 
sense of large amounts of data is the 
challenge today. All of the channels 
into companies and across depart 
ments have resulted in huge volumes 
of data that frequently are not used. 


@ HOFFMAN: SOME SALESPEOPLE CLAIM 
THAT THERE’S TOO MUCH CUSTOMER DATA 
BEING THROWN AT THEM. WHAT DO YOU 
MAKE OF THIS? 


LAGHAEIAN : Actually, the feedback that I 
have gotten from the sales group since 
we began installing SAP CRM [in Oc- 


tober] has been very positive, primarily 


because of the features of CRM, which 
make information available to them 
and their customer base. In our case, 
CRM has meant fundamentally rethink- 
ing how some of the business process- 


Every channel, every 
media needs to be 
able to interface 
with every customer, 
whatever type of 
customer that is. 


BOB AUSTRIAN, SENIOR INTERNET AND 
ENTERPRISE APPLICATIONS ANALYST, 
BANC OF AMERICA SECURITIES 
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es that we have are conducted now 


GOLDFINGER: I believe there was a move 
toward too many features [especially 
in sales force automation software], 
and that was bogging down salespeo 
ple. There were too many screens, too 
much stuff to do, too many places to go 
The data is quite useful when uti- 
lized effectively. If I know this cus 
tomer just called in with a problem 
this morning, I would likely alter my 
sales pitch this afternoon as a result. 


@ KASHMERI: HOW SHOULD COMPANIES 
TREAT ECRM FROM A RETURN-ON- 
INVESTMENT STANDPOINT? 


COLE: Either you’re going to acquire 
more customers, change the mix of 
what they buy to make them more 
profitable or keep them longer. Yet a 
study we completed over the summer 
revealed that 44% of the companies 
hadn’t measured their return on 
investment. 


LAGHAEIAN: Our objective was not to be 
cost-reduction-oriented in our e-busi- 
ness strategy. To us, CRM has meant 
better managing our customers and 
the relationship with them by enabling 
business information flow, such as 
pricing, inventory and planning, in 
both directions. If we do that and com 
municate more effectively with our 
suppliers, we'll reduce our inventory 
across the board. 


BERKWITT: We're able to measure ROI 
in terms of the numbers of bodies that 
are required to service customers and 
whether we are able to successfully 
automate the work of our customers’ 
companies. 


GOLDFINGER: Most of us who are in the 
for-profit game want to do customer 
service better for one reason, right? 
We believe that it will lead to more 
sales. And yet I have seen very few 
companies actually attempt to measure 
the cost and effect of better service 
levels. 

Companies say they want to make 
sure they handle X percent of calls in 
the first four hours, or they don’t want 
more than 20% of the calls to be 
dropped or abandoned, and they never 
know quite why in terms of any incre- 
mental change in revenue. They just 
set goals, and at some point, there is a 
point of diminishing returns, but this is 
rarely measured. 


COLE: A lot of mistakes have been made 
by companies thinking that what they 
were doing is displacing phone calls 
with much cheaper Web hits. Then, if 
you look at their Web sites, they don’t 
list their 800 number, and it’s as if they 
don’t want you to call, and so the 
whole thing is backfiring and the cus- 
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tomers get frustrated. The ability to go 
seamlessly between a telephone call 
center and a Web site for assistance is 
the Holy Grail of CRM. So the notion 
of being able to interact with the cus- 
tomer and make yourself accessible 
when and how they want is the answer, 
and to do that in a way that both satis 
fies them but also lowers your cost. 


@ HOFFMAN: WHAT'S ON YOUR ECRM WISH 
LIST GOING FORWARD? 


LAGHAEIAN: My wish list has a lot to do 
with features that don’t make it to the 
front office. So it’s not just being able 
to tailor the content and the offerings 
down to the individual user within that 
particular customer company. For 
manufacturing companies such as 
ours, information flow between our 
partners and us is the ultimate goal. 

There’s also a lot of information we'd 
like to receive as a customer from our 
suppliers that we don’t currently, such 
as a very accurate online catalog that 
has our specific parts that we buy from 
a vendor plus the price of that specific 
part to us based on our contracts. 


AUSTRIAN: As an end user of CRM sys- 
tems from Siebel and others, I'd like to 
see much more sophisticated work- 
flow management. The second im- 
provement would be easier integration 
with our existing systems. And the 
final one would be easier mass-cus- 
tomization, so that every user would 
be able to create the interfaces that he 
or she wants. 


@ KASHMERI: WHAT IMPACT DO YOU EXPECT 
WIRELESS SERVICES TO HAVE ON ECRM? 


AUSTRIAN: The wireless enablement of 
your customer relationship or any 
other enterprise system is an absolute 
prerequisite. If you can’t do that in the 
next year or two, your system is going 
to be obsolete. 


GOLDFINGER: Wireless will have a 
tremendous impact on CRM, but it’s 
not here yet. The infrastructure to sup- 
port wireless is not quite as pervasive 
as we need it to be. 

The real trick will be to build the 
right applications for the right devices, 
which will likely take a few iterations. 
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LAGHAEIAN: We did a proof-of-concept 
on using wireless — it worked — and 
then we shelved it because it was more 
something that IT wanted to do as op 
posed to something the business has 
identified as a need. 

We just haven’t been able to put our 
finger on how we're going to apply that 
toward our business. 


COLE: I was just reading that we are just 
finishing the “stupid” phase of the 
e-commerce era, which I thought was 
pretty interesting. 

We may be entering the stupid phase 
of the [mobile-commerce] era. We'll 
put things that shouldn’t be on a cell 
phone screen on a cell phone screen 
because we can, or we'll view m-com- 
merce as a completely separate market 
when it’s really just an enablement of a 


different experience. 


@ KASHMERI: IS IT POSSIBLE TO BUILD 
A GLOBAL CRM SYSTEM? 


BERKWITT: I think it’s absolutely possi- 
ble. There are a number of areas that 
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need to be “internationalized.” One is 
the interfaces, which can certainly be 
tweaked to cater to specific cultural 
and linguistic needs. But the other im 
portant aspect of it has to do with the 
content itself and whether the content 
can be properly distinguished between 
cultures. 


AUSTRIAN: Vendors are making their 
products increasingly global. 

I’m sure that there will be no perfect 
system for all geographies. The behav- 
iors and norms of business are just too 
varied, whether it’s in India, Israel, 
Japan or the United States. 

So probably there'll be no one-size- 
fits-all system. But there are definitely 
global systems today that deal with a 
great percentage of the demands 
across geographies, including SAP, 
Oracle, PeopleSoft and others. 


@ HOFFMAN: DESPITE THE ADVANCES THAT 
COMPANIES HAVE MADE WITH CRM, ORGANI- 
ZATIONS STILL SEEM TO BE STRUGGLING WITH 
TARGETING THEIR MOST PROFITABLE 
CUSTOMERS. WHY IS THAT? 


COLE: I worked on a project in the U.K. 
some years ago for a company that 
sold electrical and mechanical compo- 
nents out of catalogs. What they did 
every month was identify the top 10 
products bought by each customer and 
the 10 least-popular products, and then 
[they would] transfer this data from 
the back-office system for use in front 


office initiatives. 

It was a forward-thinking operation. 
That is the kind of information we 
really should be striving toward, but 
that was only accomplished with very 
strong analytical tools that were ana- 
lyzing the back-office data, as well as 
[by] some forward-thinking executives 
who knew to look for that information. 


GOLDFINGER: First off, it’s important to 
understand all the inputs that are nec- 
essary to truly define profitability. 

Few systems can give you all the 
numbers. This is really why you need 
fully integrated enterprise solutions 
that can support complex relationship 
modeling. 

Beyond the obvious profit value 
based on products purchased, you 
need to add, at the very least, cost of 
service [and] future purchase potential 
as well as the value of references and 
linkages to other customers. For exam- | 
ple, you might not derive a ton of prof- 
it from me personally, but I have re- 
ferred a significant number of cus- 
tomers who have been quite profitable. | 


This roundtable is part of an ongoing 
series developed jointly by Computer- 
world and ebizChronicle.com, the 
online daily newspaper of business-to- 





business e-commerce. 
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To us, CRM has 
meant better 
managing our 

customers and the 
relationship with 
them by enabling 
business information 
flow, such as 
pricing, inventory 
and planning, in both 
directions. 


MEHRDAD LAGHAEIAN, VICE PRESIDENT 
AND CIO, OSRAM SYLVANIA 
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Time was when sabbaticals 
were difficult to get in IT, 
even for top brass. No more. 
a companies are now us- 
ing them as recruiting and re- 
tention perks, encouraging 
their most valued staffers to 
go away. By Melissa Solomon 


It wasn’t too long ago that sabbaticals automatically 


5 


conjured the image of college professors toiling away 
on their latest research 

Well, Michelle Swenson is just one of the scores of 
high-tech workers breaking the sabbatical stereotype. 
During a four-week sabbatical this summer, Swenson, 
a senior vice president at San Francisco-based Charles 
Schwab & Co., roamed the streets of France with her 
husband, then returned home to putter around the gar- 
den and “just be a mom” to her 6-year-old son. 

Schwab is just one of many companies, including 
American Express Co., Xerox Corp., Wells Fargo & Co 
and Kraft Foods Inc., that are offering sabbaticals as 
part of benefits packages designed to attract and re 
tain employees in today’s tight labor market. In a re- 
cent interview with Computerworld’s Melissa Solomon, 
Swenson spoke about her own time off and expressed 
her thoughts on the program as a whole. 


How valuable was the sabbatical to you? It was great. | 
haven't talked to anyone at Schwab who has been 
on a sabbatical that hasn’t come back and said, 
“Wow, what a great thing to do.” And I think most 
of us have done very different things. Some peo- 
ple, particularly if they’re taking a longer sabbati- 
cal, might use them to take a once-in-a-lifetime 
trip. ... Lots of people take back-road biking trips 
and [rent] houses in Europe. ... But everybody 
I've talked to has come back feeling, certainly I 
think, more re-energized, refreshed — more able 
to sort of just cope with the challenges and stress 
of a fast-paced company and a fast-paced industry. 


How long has Schwab been offering sabbaticals? 
Schwab has offered a sabbatical program in one 
form or another for about five years. Starting this 
year, the sabbatical was revised to really make it 
more available to all employees. ... So beginning 
this year, you were able to get 100% of salary 
while you were on sabbatical. Prior to that, it was 
40%, which would not have made it doable for 
everybody. ... It’s four weeks of sabbatical for 
every five years of employment ... and it was 

capped at eight weeks this year. And you can also 

tack on [up to two weeks of J vacation as well. 


Any requirements other than length of employment that 
must be met before taking them? One needs to have 
received a fully met performance review. And the 
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Serious 
Sabbaticals 


WH S SHI 


Michelle Swenson is a 
senior vice president and 
chief of staff for CIO Dawn 
Lepore at San Francisco- 
based Charles Schwab & Co. 
She has been with the 
company for 15 years. 


idea there is that employees who are not perform- 
ing satisfactorily will probably not be allowed to 
use this option. 


What drove the decision to move to 100% reimburse- 


ment? How does Schwab benefit? Well, I think a 
couple of things. First of all, my guess is that there 
was a realization that sabbatical programs were 
growing; they were very popular. Many — partic- 
ularly technology — firms offer them, so I think 
part of it was for competitive reasons. 

I think there’s a growing realization at Schwab 
about the importance of people taking time off for 
sort of the regenerative process that goes on....I 
think there’s a real appreciation that allowing em- 
ployees to take a break, regroup, come up for air, 
whatever term you want to use, is important. In 
the long run, it has a positive impact on both the 
employees’ outlook and performance. 

David Pottruck, our co-CEO, also took a sab- 
batical this summer. So I think part of what’s been 
really neat about the program, too, is that you 
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have some very senior people taking sabbaticals, 
which I think is important because it signals that 
it’s OK to do this. 


How do you cover the work when so many people want 
to take sabbaticals? First of all, these are planned 
far in advance. ... Obviously, not everybody can 
be gone at the same time. And so there’s a process 
that managers go through in terms of when peo- 
ple can be gone. And frequently, somebody is 
asked not to take a sabbatical at such-and-such a 
time because somebody else is. ... When people 
at the same level both want to be gone ... then my 
understanding is that most frequently, people use 
things like tenure to break that tie. 

So it’s very much a negotiated process, and 
people understand that. And then it’s just like any- 
thing else. With knowledge in advance that the 
person is going to be gone, it’s no different than, 
let’s say, maternity leave, or something like that, 
although it’s a good deal shorter than most mater- 
nity leaves. 


Do people take sabbaticals for training or professional 
growth, or are they intended more as a chance for 
breathing space? | think the intention is more the 
latter, a breathing space. ... I would say Schwab is 
very accommodating in terms of supporting peo- 
ple who want to take job-related training during 
their regular workweek. So I don’t think Schwab 
employees are put in a position of having to feel 
like they have to take a sabbatical to take a course. 


Was the sabbatical experience different from that of a 
typical vacation? I think the big difference is, one, 
the length. People tend to take two, possibly three, 
weeks’ vacation. ... So I think for most of us, a 
four- or five- or six-week — or even longer — sab- 
batical was possibly the longest amount of time 
they’ve taken off other than between jobs or 
something like that. 

Also, because it is something that happens only 
every five years, I think most of us approached it 
as something special. To the extent possible, we 
tried to organize it in a way that we thought it 
would be most meaningful. 

I think the third difference is that there’s a real 
tendency among Schwab employees to check 
e-mail and voice mail when they’re on vacation, 
especially if it’s a two-week vacation. ... I was not 
perfect at this ... but I think a number of people 
really did take the approach of “I want to totally 
disconnect.” And of course, that’s what all of the 
literature about sabbaticals suggests you do. 


| Were you worried about leaving for that long a period of 


time? No. I mean I wasn’t worried in the sense 
that I thought things would fall apart, that there 
wasn’t coverage. And also, I was reachable. 


Do you see a difference in the performance when em- 
pioyees come back from sabbaticals? Again, is this 
something that’s measurable in any way? No. But I 
will say from talking to people, I think most of us 
come back, and, you know, even if the glow only 
lasts for two or three weeks, that’s a good thing. 
And I think most of us come back with just a re- 
newed sense of what’s important and how to stay 
balanced. I mean, it’s easy even for the most expe- 
rienced senior manager to get stressed out in our 
kind of industry and our kind of environment. 
And I think most people who've taken a sabbatical 
do come back more resilient. D 
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BY STEVE ALEXANDER 
XPERTS HAVE 


considered e-met- 


rics to be the key to | 
helping online busi- | 


nesses grow prof- 
itably. But during the past year, 
the most important 
have shifted from 
site traffic to focusing on cus- 
tomer retention. 


“Last year, everybody was in 


a rush to get eyeballs to their | 


Web site, and they sometimes 
were spending absurd amounts 
of money on branding and ad- 
vertising. But year, the 
mantra is customer reactivation 
{bringing back 
mers] and customer loyalty or 
retention,” says Sam Kapreilian, 
a partner at Pricewaterhouse- 
Coopers in Boston. 

The biggest problem with 


this 


former custo- 


e-metrics is that there are too | 


many areas in e-business that 
can be measured. Consequent- 
ly, both IT and business profes- 
sionals need guidelines about 
what to focus on, lest they get 
lost in a flood of e-metric data 
and fail to spot trends that af- 
fect profitability. 


Choosing a Metric 


Experts recommend focus- 


ing on a few key measures such | 


as customer retention or aban- 
donment rates (see chart). Al- 


long | 


metrics | 
measuring | 


~ BUSINESS! | 


FINANCIAL 





& BUSINESS CONCEPTS IN BRIEF 


E-Metrics 


E-metrics are business or techni 
e-business performance 


the 


dle a specific volume of traffic. 


ternatively, e-business execu- 
may 


ways to combine several mea- 


tives want to consider 
sures into an aggregate metric 
that can be tracked easily. 

As Richard Hunter, 
ing vice president for consult- 
ing at Gartner E-Metrix, a unit 
of Gartner Group Inc. in Stam- 


ford, Conn., points out, “Most 


| management. 


are traditional business mea- 
sures that try to quantify 


y busi- | 


ness cycle time and inventory 


Then there are 


| technical measurements that 


manag- | 


attempt to quantify things 


| such as the speed of transac- 


people can’t monitor 50 things | 


at a time.” 
portant for e-business leaders 


That’s why it’s im- | 


to avoid getting drowned in too | 


many metrics “or figure out a 
gle number called something 
like ‘customer profitability.’ It’s 
better to look at an aggregate 
metric,” Hunter says. 


Deciding which e-metrics | 
| to use can be difficult. 


Ten Common E-Metrics 


1) REACH: The percentage of visi- 
tors to your Web site who are poten- 
tial buyers. 

2) ACQUISITION: When a pro- 
spective customer takes an overt 
3) CONVERSION: Turning a 
prospect into a customer through 

a sale, a sign-up or an act of partici- 
pation. 

4) RETENTION: Keeping existing 
customers, as measured by their 
purchases. 


5) LOYALTY: May be measured 
by the number of page views, how 
often people return to a Web site or 
the duration of their visits. 


6) DURATION: Total time spent 
viewing Web pages, divided by the 
number of visits. 


7) ABANDONMENT: When a cus- 
tomer leaves a Web site shopping 
cart without completing a purchase. 


8) ATTRITION: The percentage 
of existing customers who have 
stopped buying and gone elsewhere. 


9) CHURN: The frequency with 
which a customer base changes, 
usually measured as attrition divided 
by the total number of customers. 


10) RECENCY: The elapsed time 
since a Web site has recorded a 
customer action such as a visit or 


purchase. 


There | 


| way to roll them up into a sin- | 


| e-businesses than 





tions. There are also 
marketing measurements that 
center on acquiring and re- 
taining customers. 

Hunter says he favors met- 
rics that could apply to tradi- 
tional businesses well 
e-businesses. For example, he 
says, e-businesses should mea- 
sure supplier responsiveness 


as as 


| online marketing campaigns | 
| by 
| rates (how 
Web | 
visitors click to reach a partic- | 


| tensity of clickthrough is a big 
metric,” 


| suring the abandonment rate | 


(how quickly and effectively | 


suppliers fulfill agreements), 


| the quality of order fulfillment 


(the percentage of orders filled 
correctly) and documentation 
accuracy. 

Hunter recommends 
measuring customer respon- 
siveness, or the extent to 


also 


| which an e-business responds 
| to customers by filling orders 


on time, correctly and with ac- 
curate documentation. 


What to Look For 
These traditional 
metrics are more important to 


business 


measuring | 


the quantity or quality of time | 


people spend on a Web site, 
Hunter says. 


“You can’t measure success | 


in cyberspace by the number of 
| eyeballs you attract any more 
than you can measure success | 


by the number of people look- 
ing in store windows on Fifth 
Avenue,” Hunter says. “I would 
rather look for ratios that tell 
me what percentage of visitors 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


cal measures of 

. Business metrics include 
ercentage of e-commerce orders filled correct- 
ly and Web-only measures such as conversion and 
abandonment rates. Technical metrics focus on the 


capabilities of a Web site, such as its ability to han- 


@ Are there business terms you would like to learn about in QuickStudy? Please send your ideas to quickstudy@computerworld.com. 


are converted to buyers.” 

To measure loyalty, Kapreil- 
ian says, he favors tracking the 
effectiveness of promotional 


measuring clickthrough 
many successive 


screens of information Web 


ular page). “Measuring the in- 


he says. 

He says he also favors mea- | 

of Web site shopping carts. 
“We find that a lot of online 

organizations are now fixated 


You can’t 
measure success 
in cyberspace by 

the number of 
eyeballs you 
attract. 
RICHARD HUNTER, 


MANAGING VICE PRESIDENT FOR 
CONSULTING, GARTNER E-METRIX 





| This 


| rized intrusion,” 
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on abandonment rates, with 
the idea that a simple series 
of minor changes to the site 


| might bring at least half of 


those people back,” he says. 

Bob Chatham, an analyst at 
Forrester Research Inc. in 
Cambridge, M says he fa- 
vors sales-oriented measures 
such as the number of “proac- 
tive touches” with customers. 
includes offering 
tomers marketing messages or 
solutions to problems before 
they hear about them else- 
where, either by e-mail, direct 
mail or a phone call. 

For example, Chatham 
points to an acquaintance who 


ass., 


cus- 


| recently received a call from a 
| credit card company explain- 


ing that an error had caused 
some customers to be double- 
billed for a transaction but that 
the problem was being re- 
solved. Such proactive mes- 
sages heighten an e-business’ 
image, even if it’s about cor- 
recting a mistake, he says. 

“You want to measure your 
reactive your proactive 
touches with customers,” Chat- 
ham says. “Find out how many 
times customers contacted the 
company, forcing the company 
to scramble, how many 
times the company contacted 
the customers.” 

Chatham also suggests mea- 
suring the number of self-ser- 
vice interactions customers 
conduct on a Web site, com- 
pared with their total number 
of direct interactions with a 
company. “Often, self-service is 
better than human-aided ser- 
vice, and it costs less,” he says. 

Hunter says he anticipates 
that e-metrics for security and 
privacy will become increas- 
ingly important. 

“We might measure the re- 
sistance of the Web site to an 
outside assault, or the resis- 
tance of a database to unautho- 
Hunter says. 
“These things are not all that 
difficult to quantify, because 
the means hackers use have 
been well documented.” D 


vs. 


vs. 


Alexander is a freelance writer 
in Edina, Minn. Contact him at 


| sorion99@aol.com. 
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Finding 


from the vendor. The discount 
was being pitched as a conces- 
sion just for signing up for 
three years. 

Yet, as in many too-good- 
to-be-true deals, “buyer be- 
ware” became the concern as 
the deal unfolded. It was dis 
covered that the vendor had 
misrepresented the discount, 
hoping to snag an unsuspect- 
ing customer into a longer 
deal resulting in more total 
revenue. 

Dissecting the proposal, the 
customer found the following 
“gotchas”: 

w The 18% discount applied 
only to certain services. In ad- 
dition, some services included 
in the minimum revenue com- 
mitment were exempt from 
the discount. When the whole 
revenue commitment was 


San Jose, Seattle Top 
Cybercities List 

San Jose has more high-tech em- 
ployees than any other U.S. metro- 
politan area, while Seattle tops the 
list of cities with the highest soft- 
ware development revenues, ac- 
cording to a recent study by the 
Washington-based AeA (the former 
American Electronics Association) 
and Nasdaq Stock Market Inc. 

San Jose earned top honors with 
252,900 high-tech workers, fol- 
lowed by Boston with 234,800 and 
Chicago with 180,400. Seattle, 
meanwhile, saw its average high- 
tech wage level in 1998 hit 
$129,300, thanks largely to the 
healthy software industry there. 
That wage level was 50% higher 


~ BUSINES 


the ‘Truth 
Behind Vendor’s Offer 


RECENT VOICE communications services deal proves that if a 
vendor’s proposal sounds too good to be true, it probably is. 
The vendor touted an 18% discount for some voice communica- 
tions services. The proposal was part of a new program that con- 
solidated a variety of services into a single offering. All the customer had to 
do was sign up for a three-year commitment. On the surface, it seemed like 
a great deal because the customer was already purchasing these services 


considered, the discount was 


| significantly less than the 


touted 18%. 

m@ There were heavy termina- 
tion and “adjustment” charges 
if the customer failed to make 
the contractually committed 
revenue. 


| m The vendor’s form contract 


severely limited its total lia- 
bility, while the customer’s 
liability wasn’t subject to 
any limitations. 

But because there still 
were some significant sav- 
ings to be had, the customer 
decided that if the vendor 
was willing to negotiate some 
concessions to make the deal 
more palatable, the customer 
would probably go ahead and 
realize the savings. Negotia- 
tions proceeded. 

Going forward, everybody 


| than San Jose’s average high-tech 


wage of $85,100. 


Online Real Estate 


Firms Team Up 


MortgageRamp, an online commer- 


| cial real estate community based in 


Charlotte, N.C., and New York-based 


| GlobeSt.com LLC, a Web site for 


commercial real estate profession- 
als, have joined forces. GlobeSt.com 


| will provide MortgageRamp users 
| with industry news from its network 


of reporters within 25 markets 
across the U.S. 


Measuring IT 
Investments 


| Giga Information Group Inc. in 
| Cambridge, Mass., recently 


understood that the true dis- 
count was a lot less than 18% 
when the total commitment 
was considered. Since the 
vendor’s misrepresentation 
had been exposed and the 
vendor duly chastised, the 
customer gained some negoti- 
ating power, and the vendor 
gained some humility. 

Contract language was 
added to address changes in 
the customer’s business condi- 
tions. For instance, in the 
event of a downturn in the 
customer’s business, termina- 
tion charges would be elimi- 
nated and the contract deal 
could be downsized without 
any adjustment charges. 

The liability limitation was 
made mutual. The vendor was 
initially reluctant to grant this 
concession. But the customer 


launched a service to help compa- 
nies determine the value of their 
investments in technology and 
technology services. 

The service, called Total Eco- 
nomic Impact, will examine costs, 
business benefits, future needs, 
potential return on investment 
and risk. The cost of the service 
will vary. 


Compaq Arms Mobile 
Workers With Centura 


Centura Software Corp. in Redwood 
Shores, Calif., announced last week 
that it will provide its mobile appli- 
cations software to Compag Com- 
puter Corp.’s iPaq Pocket PCs. The 
Centura software was designed to 
provide mobile workers with 
secure, real-time connections to 
data within enterprises, including 
customer information. 


stressed the issue of fairness 
and, after reflection, the ven- 
dor agreed. (It’s a very ef- 
fective negotiating tactic to 
suggest that the one-way boil- 
erplate provisions in a ven- 
dor’s form contract be made 
mutual.) 

The total revenue commit- 
ment period was shortened 
from three years 
to two. The com- 
mitment level was 
carefully reviewed 
to make sure the 
customer could 
deliver the money 
to the vendor. 

In the end, the 
customer got a fair 
deal and an addi- 
tional discount in 
return for only a 
two-year revenue 
commitment. So 
when deals that 
are too good to be 
true appear, dis- 
sect them, fix the 
flaws and — only 
then — sign on the 
dotted line. 


JOE AUER is president of 
International Computer 
Negotiations Inc 
(www.dobetterdeals.com) 
a Winter Park, Fla., con- 
sultancy that educates 
users on high-tech pro- 
curement. ICN sponsors 
CAUCUS: The Association 
of High Tech Acquisition 
Professionals. Contact 
him at joea@ 
dobetterdeals.com 
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One of our highest-profile 
clients is Commonwealth Ener 


gy in California, a small broker 


company that entered into the 
deregulation energy market in 
the state. We were its outsourc- 
ing partner for programming 
and MIS support. 

We programmed all the 
billing software, installed all 
computer hard 
ware and set it up 
so it’s now Cali- 
fornia’s largest 
deregulated ener- 
gy supplier, larger 
than all the others 
combined 

What’s interest- 
ing is that no other 
utility has been 
able to achieve the 
same level of so 
phistication. Com 
monwealth Energy 
has now entered 
the Pennsylvania 
deregulation mar- 
ket (as Electric 
America), and we 
project that in six 


months, it will be 


Mail Bag 


Phil Deatherage from Sym- 
cas-TSG, an IT outsourcing 
company in Fullerton, Calif., 
writes: You seem negative on 
outsourcing, yet we have had 
great success. We have several 
cities, fairgrounds, performing 
arts centers, water districts and 
the like where many functions 
are outsourced to us. 


the largest deregu- 
lated energy supplier in the 
nation 

In this case, outsourcing 
computer development pushed 
a small company into the top 
tier of deregulation energy suc- 
cess. So outsourcing sometimes 
does work. 

Thanks, Phil. It’s always 
great to get some good news 
about “outsourcery.” Keep up 
the good work! D 


es 


IT Meets Business 


IT initiatives are moving away from IT departments and into the 


hands of senior managers. 


Where IT initiatives originate: 


Within IT 





(Note: Survey respondents could choose more than one answer.) 


Within IT 


: Where e-business initiatives originate: 


(Note: Survey respondents could abstain from choosing any category.) 
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Staauar Sir Cations suchas enter- 
HACK OF THE prise resource planning, | 
video and transmission | 
MONTH of fat engineering files, | 
but network managers 
say they expect price 
and performance to sur- | 
pass Moore’s Law. Net- 
work managers also see _ | 
widespread use of more | 
tightly integrated wire- 
less systems, from the 
delivery truck to the 
factory floor. » 76 


FORD TAPS TALLY —QUICKSTUDY 


Ford is wrapping up 
testing before it imple- 
ments Tally System’s 
TS.Census asset man- 
agement software for 


100,000 desktops world- sas Wes che 
wide. » 69 3-D. e viewer can 


“move” around the 
image and change the 


ee ee ee j 
SECURITY apparent viewpoint as 
if it were a real object in 
JOURNAL space. A 2-D image can 
seem to have weight, 
The legal department reflectivity, texture and 
puts anendtooursecu- depth, but it remains 
rity manager’s efforts to frozen in time and 
track users who are surf- space. So how do 3-D 


ing porn sites on com- graphics work? Find out | 
pany time. The ratio- in our quick primer.» 80 | 


A year after a well-pub- 
licized spate of viruses 
raced through the cyber- 
world, variants of the 
bugs are still turning up 
in e-mail in-boxes. What 
are the short- and long- 
term answers to the 
virus threat? » 68 


Three-dimensional 
graphics are images 
that, though shown ona 
2-D computer screen, 
can be manipulated in 


nale? If you don’t know 
ee RESEARCH ON this ow! monkey's brain by 
about it, you can’t be 


LOLS EA OW RTE DL LER | 
held liable. » 71 EMERGING DT Ue CUS erly 
> Se revolutionize the human/computer interface. 


COMPANIES 


HANDS ON E-RMA’ss hosted service 
In this quick look at automates the repair- 
and-returns process, 


what you need to think 


about when specifying giving customer service 

PC components and sys- 4 boost. E-RMA touts 

tems, reviews editor substantial cost savings, i 

Russell Kay highlights but its challenge is to 

some innovative options persuade IT managers 

and parts. Would corpo- 0 see it as more than a RESEARCHERS HAVE SUCCESSFULLY used an owl monkey’s 
rate IT be better off if it stopgap service. » 81 : : 

let users choose — with- brain waves transmitted over the Internet to move a 


in reason — hardware TTT ro ~| . ns sete’? ‘ 
; Sé ) é . sts’ work may 
aicamnetades JOB WATCH robot’s arm 600 miles away. The scientists’ wo y 


comfortable with? » 72 signal dramatic new possibilities for the human/ 


Java object-oriented : 
AR TERE SISTERS SABE I engineer Sloan Seaman | machine interface. The race 1S on to 
FORECAST FOR has learned to just say ‘ 
ae ahi coanaetn develop technologies that allow humans 
THE NETWORK Peni caeneaegecleparon to control machines by simply thinking 
developers aren’t care- 
Corporate networks will _ ful, they can be easily about them. 
demand increased band- _ burned out by clients’ 
width to support appli- demands, he warns. » 82 
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TECHNOLOGY 


irus Vigilance 


T’S BEEN NEARLY A YEAR since “I Love You” 


struck, but 


variants of this self-replicating virus still find their way 
into my mailbox — enough to cause a nuisance. The most 
recent, EIGO.BMPwvbs, came from a security vendor just 


two weeks ago. 

Seems as though a new variant 
hits every day. Just in the past two 
weeks, a plethora of new viruses 
were reported, including variants of 
Romeo & Juliet, Navidad, Afeto and 
Like Melissa and I Love 
You, they all take advantage of desk- 


Shockwave. 


top mail programs to spread and 
their close relationships to other ap- 
plications to act up. 


“We'll see more viruses with more 


frequency in 2001, partly because 
they’re so easy to write and edit,” 
says Ian Poynter, president of 


Jerboa, a security consulting firm in 


Cambridge, Mass. “I think we’ll also 
see more of these viruses carrying a 
payload and not just propagating 
themselves. This will make for more 
infections that are more serious.” 

The problem with today’s viruses 
is twofold: Not only can they be eas- 
ily rewritten to change their signa- 
tures and bypass antivirus tools, but 
they are also tempting attachment 
types for click-happy users who see 
nothing wrong with opening mail at- 
tachments from trusted sources. 

No matter how often you tell 


users not to open executables with 
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ind get clear vision, network wide 


SDS-TCPIIP. 


sds) 


Road + Minneapolis, MN 55421 


Fax: 763-572-1721 + www.sdsusa.com 


sound extreme. 


file extensions like .exe, vbs (Visual | 
Basic scripts), .url or .wsf (Windows | 
script files) and other executables 
including music or video attach- 
ments, they will still succumb to 
temptation, says Bruce Moulton, 
vice president of infrastructure risk 
management at Fidelity Investments | 
in Boston. 

“Training is not enough. You also _| 
need a technical solution,” 
says Roland Cuny, chief 
technology officer at 
Webwasher.com, an Inter- 
net content filtering ven- 
dor and a division of 
Siemens. 

That’s why Moulton de- 
cided to set up filters to 
block executable attach- 
ments before they get to 
desktops. Blocking file 
types known to carry 
viruses and Trojan horses 
(hidden programs) may 
Moulton, however, 
first reviewed how his company 
uses these file types. Once he deter- 
mined that these attachments 
weren’t even used for business pur- 
poses, making the decision to block 
them was easy. “The business im- 
pact of shutting out these file types 
is zero because 99.9% of these at- 


tachments that come in are for per- 


|} sonal viewing, like animated Christ- 


mas cards, movie clips, things like 
that,” he says. 

Microsoft’s Outlook 2000 e-mail 
security patch was designed to filter 


a number of executable file types 


| (like “I Love You” 


DEBORAH RADCLIFF is a 
Computerworld feature 
writer. Contact her at 
deborah_radcliff@ 
computerworld.com. 


| block those executables 
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from the Outlook program. 
In addition, a number of vendors 


| market filtering products that can 
| effectively block custom-specified 


file types and even subject lines 
or “Check this 
out”) at the mail gateway — before 
they get inside the enterprise. A 


| short list includes Baltimore Tech- 


nologies’ MIMEsweeper and Mail- 
sweeper, Symantec’s 
Mail-Gear, SurfControl’s 
SuperScout, Elron Soft- 
ware’s Message Inspector, 
and Tumbleweed Com- 
munications’ e-mail filter- 
ing products. 

Many of these compa- 
nies also offer Web site 
filtering, as Webwasher 
does, to prevent certain 
file types from activating 
on a browser. 

Besides filtering, be 

4 diligent with your an- 


tivirus software updates. My anti- 


virus software caught the virus that 
came from the security vendor. 
These viruses haven't delivered 


| any seriously damaging payloads so 


far. But such viruses have ended 
friendships, lost customers forever 
and spread bad karma, according to 
postings at About.com. 

So keep your antivirus software 
up to date, educate your users and 
at the gate. 
And hope your remote users aren’t 
replicating viruses off-site, since 


| their systems aren’t protected by 
these enterprise filtering tools. D 


Dell Offers Enterprise Servers 


machine, 
system that can take full advantage of 
| the 32-processor scalability built into 
Microsoft Corp.’s new high-end Win- 
| dows 2000 Datacenter operating sys- 


Targeting corporate users 


BY LINDA ROSENCRANCE 
Dell Computer Corp. last week 
nounced a series of new servers in a bid 


an- 


to broaden its appeal to corporate users. 
Round Rock, Texas-based Dell said 
it’s aiming to beef up its products’ abili- | 
ty to run internal and external Web 
sites as well as high-end database appli- 


| cations and other corporate processing 


jobs. Among the moves detailed in the | 
announcement is the planned addition 
of a 32-processor server made by Blue 
Bell, Pa.-based Unisys Corp. that Dell 
will market for use in applications “that 


require significant computing horse- 


power,” said Michael Lambert, senior 
vice president of Dell’s enterprise sys- 


tems group. 


Dell becomes the fourth server ven- | 
| dor to sign on to resell Unisys’ ES7000 


which is currently the only 


tem. Hewlett-Packard Co., Compaq 
Computer Corp. and U.K.-based ICL, a 


| subsidiary of Tokyo-based Fujitsu Ltd., 


all previously announced plans to offer 
the ES7000. 

Dell, which will market the ES7000 
under the PowerEdge brand name, said 
it plans to make the 32-processor sys- 
tem available in the first quarter of next 
year. Pricing on the machine wasn’t dis- 
closed. 

Dell also announced two new rack- 
mounted servers targeted at Internet 
and intranet applications. The Power- 
Edge 1550 is due to ship next month at a 
starting price of $2,599, and the Power- 
Edge 350 is slated to be available in Feb- 
ruary with a base price of $1,499. D 
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glamorous, said Dennis Drog- | solving, performance monitor 
tT f 0 ep Oy 00 OF Sse anagemen seth, an analyst at Enterprise | ing and managing your IT in 
Management Associates in | vestment.” 
BY SAMI LAIS ing — that’s [TS.Census’] most | to justify it [to management], | Boulder, Colo. Tally’s competitors include 
Ford Motor Co. will begin de- | basic function,” he __ said. | that’s the one that hits them on ‘But if you have a good sys- | Peregrine Systems Inc. in San 
ployment next month of Tally | “There’s a million other things | the head like a hammer.” tem in place...it enables other | Diego and Remedy Corp. in 
System Corp.’s TS.Census as- | it does, but when you're trying Asset management isn’t | functions such as problem | Mountain View, Calif.D 
set management software for 
its 100,000 desktops world- 
wide. 


Testing will wind up this 
month and deployment will 
take an estimated five to six 
months, said Arun Kant, who 
took over last month as direc- 
tor of infrastructure technolo- 


gies and security at the Dear- O ve i 


born, Mich.-based automaker. 


TS.Census’ support for 
TCP/IP as its native communi- 
cations protocol lets network 
administrators scale up the 
number of remote servers they 
can easily network. 
TS.Census is the newest ver- e U t O mM e i S 
sion of the software Lebanon, . 
N.H.-based Tally previously W O i | d W | d e 
called NetCensus. The new 


version adds dozens of new re- 
port templates, flexible sched- 


uling of events such as soft- t 4 t V it 
re U = er y to power their business portals. 
that’s scalable from a stand- 
alone worksta- 
tion to groups of 
PCs. 
Ford will use 
the software to millions to bring users to your portal 


Managing your information is critical 
to your business success. After spending 


automatically | are you fully maximizing your returns? 
detect hardware 
and software on Verity, a recognized industry leader, powers 
R its network of business portals that deliver information 
KANT: Deployment = 0,000 desktops 
will take five or six jin the U.S. and 
months. another 20,000 
worldwide, said a Ford spokes- 


woman. Ford will feed invento- ; 
ry data acquired using TS.Cen- robust and flexible portal solutions 


when and where it’s needed 


Top business leaders already use Verity 
software. Turn to the leader for scalable 


sus into its existing asset man- 
agement system, she said. 
“Through 2004, enterprises 
that implement a managed pro 
curement process will lower 
acquisition costs by 5% to 8%, 
reduce time for implementa- 
tion by 30% and experience 
half the new technology and 
process implementation _fail- 
ures,” said Patricia Adams, and 
analyst at Gartner Group Inc. 
in Stamford, Conn. e 
“If you don’t have an end-to- ™ 
end asset management pro- e ] 
gram, you’re spending a lot of 
money you don’t need to 
spend,” said Shaun Brach- . 
mann, network administrator | Powering Business Portals 
at plumbing-fixture maker 
Kohler Co. 
Brachmann led the team that 
implemented TS.Census for ; 
the 5,300 desktops at his com- T. 877.739.5207 www.verity.com VRTY 
pany’s Kohler, Wis., headquar- 
ters. “Planning annual budget- 
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leased its new Security Manager 
| software, combining intrusion 
| detection features with vulnerabil- 
| ity assessment capabilities. 

The software lets companies do 
real-time threat management, auto- 
mated incident response, auditing 


| and reporting, and security event 
log consolidation, according to Net- 
1Q. !n addition, it can automatically 
take action against users, such as 
denying service, in response to sus- 
pected security violations or antici- 


NetIQ Security 
Software Debuts 


Santa Clara, Calif.-based security 
vendor NetiQ Corp. last week re- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


or 


High-Speed Intrusion Protection f 


Ethernet segments expose 


' i i d Fast 
nevenicnengeelicnoatlbrt jor d high-speed segments and servers better than a 


intrusion protection products guar 


We deliver centrally managed a 
server or segment, VPN client or 
The other guys can’t. 


gent- and network-based protection to every 
desktop in the enterprise, inside or outside the firewall 


Don't believe it? We can prove it. 


www.networkice.com/cw-eval 


Be sure to download the independent & comparative Lab Test Summary 
Report on Intrusion Detection Systems from Mier Communications Inc. 


©1998. 2000 Network ICF Corporation. All rights reserved. cw v2, 10/23 
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The software is priced at $50 for 
| installations on Windows NT 4.0 
| Workstation and Windows 2000 
Professional; $900 per Windows NT 
4.0 Server and Windows 2000 


Server; and $1,500 per Windows 


| pated threats, the company claimed. | 2000 Advanced Server. 


d to hackers and insiders. Our award-winning 
nyone else in the game. 


Enterprise Intrusion Protection 


at the Speed of Light™ 
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EarthLink Rolls Out 
| Wireless E-Mail 


| EarthLink Inc. in Atlanta, the na- 


tion's second-largest Internet ser- 
vice provider, last week launched 

a wireless e-mail service via two 
wearable two-way wireless hand- 
helds from Research in Motion Ltd. 
(RIM) in Waterloo, Ontario. The 
unlimited e-mail service costs 
$39.95 per month for subscribers 
and $10 more per month for non- 
subscribers. The RIM handhelds can 
be worn on a belt with a clip. The 
pager-size RIM 950 sells for $399, 
and the palm-size RIM 957 hand- 
held is priced at $499. 


FedEx Selects 
NCR Teradata 


FedEx Corp. in Memphis has 
installed a data warehousing sys- 
tem from NCR Corp. in Dayton, 
Ohio. According to FedEx, the NCR 
Teradata Warehouse allows FedEx 
to make faster business decisions 
by providing an enterprisewide view 
of each customer's contact with the 
shipping company. The multiter- 
abyte system, based on NCR's Tera- 
data database, includes NCR soft- 
ware and hardware, as well as con- 
sulting and support services. 


Code for AbsoluteX 
Linux Tool Kit Released 
Epitera in New York has announced 
the AbsoluteX open-source X Win- 
dow System developers tool kit for 
creating customized graphical user 

| interfaces for Linux users, particu- 
larly future home users. The code, 
which can be downloaded for free 


| at www.absolutex.org, is based on 
the C++ programming language. 


Navy Launches New 
Computing Center 


The U.S. Navy last week officially 
opened its new high-performance 

| computing center at Patuxent River, 
Md. The center was built during the 
past year under the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Defense’s multibillion-dollar 
High Performance Computing Mod- 
ernization Program. Powered by 
Silicon Graphics Inc. machines, the 
center's systems will run high-end 
applications such as computational 
fluid dynamics, computational elec- 
tromagnetics and acoustics, and 





graphics and signal processing. 
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Porn Surfing Endgame: 
Ignorance Is Bliss 


Jude stops his tracking program in response to this 
legal advice: What you don’t know can’t hurt you 


ERE’S THE ostrich princi- 

ple of problem resolu- 

tion: Stick your head in 

the sand and shout, “1 

can’t see any problem!” 
until it goes away. It’s childish. Ineffec- 
tive. Unprofessional. And highly rec- 
ommended by our legal department, it 
seems. 

As regular readers will 
know, we had a problem 
some time back with em- 
ployees surfing 
graphic Web sites 
work. That may just be a 
productivity problem in 
some places, but in the 
country where I work, it’s 
actually illegal. 

I’m not concerned with 
the morality of the situa- 
tion. I couldn’t give two 
hoots about the lost pro- 
ductivity — that’s a man- 
agement problem. But I 
am concerned that people 
are breaking the law from 
their desks. 

We put together a simple 


porno- 
from 


script to scan the Web proxy logs and 
report any links to pornographic adver- 
tising companies and adult traffic- 
counting services. This may seem like 
an odd way of doing it, but while porn 
sites come and go, the ancillary ser- 
vices like advertising and traffic analy- 
sis seem to stay put. That means it’s 
easier to track the services than it is to 
track the sites themselves 

Anyway, we started to run our script 
regularly and found quite a few regular 
porn surfers. 


The Rationale 

This week, I got an urgent edict from 
our human resources department, cc’d 
to a few people high up in my manage- 
ment chain. The log scanning must 
stop. I was told that they mean now. 

This edict seems to originate from 
the legal department. I will try to sum- 
marize the argument, but I don’t really 
understand it myself. It goes something 
like this: If a random employee surfs 
porn from a company machine, he is 
downloading obscene .html files and 


Security 
Manager's 
Journal 


storing them on company disks. This 
can cause an atmosphere of harassment 
that might harm female employees. 

It may also be against our local ob 
scenity laws to view this stuff: I’m not 
sure on this, as I once tried to under- 
stand the legislation but quickly got lost 
in the legal jargon. However, I’m pretty 

certain that it is against 
our obscenity laws to pub- 
lish this pornography, and 
by storing the files on 
behalf of the employee 
(on his hard disk) 
making them available on 
demand, the company can 
be held to be a publisher. 


and 


So the company has a 
duty to stop this from hap 
pening. If we can show 
that we’re taking reason- 
able steps to prevent it, we 
might have a valid defense 
if we were ever prosecut- 
ed for it. We also have to 
do it reasonably well: If we 
make a vague, halfhearted 
attempt at 
but give up as 


stopping it 
soon as 
things get a bit difficult, then our de- 
fense wouldn’t be terribly valid. All this 
sounds reasonable so far. 

Where it gets bizarre is that 
human resources department believes 
you can’t be held liable for publication 
if you don’t know it’s happening. This 
sounds a bit dodgy to me, but then I’m 
no legal expert. So they have two choic 
es: Do something about it and do it rea- 
sonably well, or claim that you never 
knew it was going on in the first place. 

Obviously you can’t really claim that 
you don’t know it’s going on if some 
uncooperative IT staffer keeps sending 
you weekly statistics. Hence the mes- 
sage: Stop scanning now! 

Of course, I still know it’s going on — 
can I be held liable? 


our 


Thievery Strikes 

On a completely unrelated topic, we 
got hit by thieves a few weeks ago. 
These were highly professional thieves 


— they knew exactly which pieces of 


hardware they were after, where they 
were and how to get to them. The hard- 


ware in question was processor boards 
and memory chips, which are worth far 
more than their weight in gold. 

The thieves broke into our disaster 
recovery site, stole the hardware and 
left. There were two guys — we have 
them on camera. We beefed up our 
security at our disaster recovery site. 
They came back the following week 
ind broke main office. We 


security at 


into our 


beefed up the our main 
office. They came back the following 
week — armed and en masse, this time 
— and broke back into the disaster re- 
covery site and did it all over again. At 
this point, I’m extremely glad that phys- 


ical security isn’t my responsibility 


If Casinos Do It, Why Can't We? 


What interested me is that the police 
knew all about the attacks. We weren't 
alone: There have been more than 20 
attacks within a few miles of us over the 
past few months, all after the same type 
of hardware. They even told us, off the 
record of course, the names of a few of 
the other companies that got hit. I know 
the security managers at these firms, 
but none of them will talk. My own 
management seems extremely reluctant 
to discuss the issue in public. The police 
sent around a terse warning, but there 
were no details, so nothing to go on. 

I did eventually talk to one of the 
other security managers. He'd been hit 
once; hopefully, our experience might 
help him prepare in case the thieves try 
to strike there again. But still nothing 
but silence from the others. 

One of my colleagues at another 
company gives presentations to organi- 
zations on recent IT security attacks. 
Much of the material is “sanitized,” so 
there’s not much danger of revealing 
any sensitive about his 
company, and it’s interesting and help- 
ful to see exactly what goes on at other 


information 


sites. There’s no shortage of consul- 
tants to tell you that this sort of thing is 
going to happen, but consultants usu- 
ally try to sell their services to deal with 
the problem. 

This colleague justifies his presenta- 
tions by arguing that if the information 
helps us catch someone trying to break 
into our site, then there’s one less per- 
son out there to break into his site. 

The counterargument is that we all 
compete: Why should we share informa- 
tion? Well, I’m told that if you’re thrown 
out of one Las Vegas casino for cheating, 


SECURITYBOOKSHELF 


Starting this week, I'll give my thous 
on books on security topics as | fine 
m. Your comments are 
welcome in the online Security Manag 
er's Journal forum. To join, go to th 


Security Community page 


time to reac 


computerworid.com/security 


Secrets & Lies. / o€CUrILy in a Net 
worked World, by Bruce Schneier (John 
Wiley & Sons, 2000). Schneier's earlier 
book, Applied Cryptography, is the most 
ar Crypto texte e seen, and 
y so. This book carries on t 
tion by being extremely readable and 
well argued. Seer 
security from a much higher level than 


previous 


OOK and gives a 


ion of many of the strate 


anyone inter 


J 


LINKS 


The links belc 

usetul intormatio 

Much of the information f 

high-level considerations 
www.ncsa.uiuc.edu/people/ 
nesairst/policy.html 

Here is a security policy paper from the 
National Center for Supercomputing 
Applications that includes recom 


mended physical 


www.microsoft.com/technet/ 
security/datavail.asp 

This white paper from Microsoft's Tech 
net service includes some p 


basics on physical security 


www.dsd.gov.au/infosec/acsi33/ 
OGannexa.html 

This link includes information on 

cal security standards used by the 
tralian government for levels rangine 
from restricted to top secret 


www.boran.com/security/ 

This Web page from a Swiss consul- 
tancy includes a checklist of physical 
security requirements. 


your photo is uploaded to its face recog- 
nition system, so you'll be spotted in- 
stantly if you try to come back another 
day. To make things harder, all the casi- 
nos share the data in their face recogni- 
tion systems with one another. If you get 
thrown out of one casino and walk into 
another, they'll be ready for you. 

Las Vegas casinos compete — vigor 
ously. If they can share security infor 
mation that well, why is it so hard for 
the rest of us? D 


8 This journal is written by a real security manager, whose name and employer have been disguised for obvious reasons. It's posted weekly at www.computerworld.com to help you and our security manager - let's call hirr 
Jude Thaddeus - better solve security problems. Contact Jude at jude.t@lycos.com or click on Computerworld.com's Security Watch community forum to participate in discussion topics 
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Selecting PC 


TECHNOLOGY 


somponents 


IT departments buy identical 
PC systems in large numbers, 
but one size never fits all. Give 
some thought to alternative 
specifications. By Russell Kay 


I, 


THE MILLENNIUM G450 
graphics card from 
Matrox Graphics can 
drive two monitors 
simultaneously. 


OST IT organ- 


izations are 

concerned that 

PC systems be 

as identical as 
possible, down to the make and 
model of specific component 
parts such as video and net- 
work cards. It’s effective, effi- 
cient and inexpensive. It con- 
siderably simplifies support, 
though it assumes that all users 
can be satisfied by the same 
computer. 

It’s hard to imagine big com- 
panies working any other way. 
Certainly, a few large compa- 
nies will take the time to build 
their own computers. That 
wouldn’t be cost-effective, but 
it might work better for a sig- 
nificant percentage of users. 

The fact is, one size doesn’t 
fit all, and that’s just as true for 
computers as it is for clothing. 
Consider three factors: 

First, different people use 
different software. For exam- 
ple, a person working with 
graphics or spreadsheets needs 
a large, high-quality monitor. 

Second, some people have 
physical restrictions that affect 
their computer use, whether 
it’s a blind or paraplegic user 


or someone with other special 
needs. 

Finally, people work in wild- 
ly different environments, in 
which lighting or equipment 
placement may be 
making some systems hard to 


restricted, 


use. 
So, having a single standard 
computer configuration may 
make life easier for IT manage- 
ment but harder for users. 


Do-It-Myself 

The importance of options 
was impressed upon me re- 
cently while I was building a 
computer. I do this every year 
as a way to stay on top of devel- 
opments and trends in periph- 
erals and components ... and 
to keep myself honest. 

Instead of assembling a sys- 
tem based primarily on price 
and 
were available at a particular 
computer show, I 
maximize the user experience 
and ergonomics and minimize 
the computer’s intrusion. 


whatever components 


chose to 


By looking at these options, I 
hope to provoke IT depart- 
ments into considering more 
than just RAM, hard-disk space 
and screen size. 

Tower case.What guided this 
year’s project was a tower case 
designed to be quiet. We're 
surrounded by constant, ma- 
chine-generated background 
noise, from the buzz of fluores- 
cent lights, the whoosh of heat- 
ing ducts and the high-pitched 
whine of the 
roar of computer-cooling fans. 


electronics to 


Noise is a problem, and com- 
puters add to it, but it doesn’t 
have to be that way. 


The computer housing, 


| called the Silent-PC, is made in 


Germany and is distributed by 
SP North America Inc. in Ann 
Arbor, Mich. (www.sp-usa.com). 
How quiet is quiet? The Silent- 
PC case is rated at 21.5db to 
24db — quiet enough for a live 
broadcast studio. 

I had a long talk with 
Thomas Schramm, president 
of SP North America, about 


what makes this case so quiet. 
The answer is a lot of original 
thinking (some of it patented) 
and careful selection of com- 
ponents. The power supply’s 
fan, for example, 
designed by a turbine engineer. 

This is the best-made case 
I’ve ever used. Besides using 
sound and _ vibra- 
tion-damping materials, the 
case features interlocking met- 
al plates and fingers that pro- 
vide radio frequency shielding 
that’s so good the manufactur- 
er guarantees compliance with 
the Federal 
Commission’s strict Class B re- 
quirements. 


was re- 


insulation 


Communications 


Yes, at $149, the Silent-PC is 


four times the cost of a stan- 


dard case and power supply, | 


but it works exceptionally well. 
An IT department needing ma- 
chines for use in radiation-sen- 
sitive areas or low-noise envi- 
ronments should check it out. 


Motherboard and CPU. Taking 


Schramm’s advice, I opted for 
| 6SOMB CD in just six minutes. 
| This Teac unit was the first to 


all of SP North America’s rec- 
ommended components, start- 
ing with a D1184 
motherboard 

from Fujitsu Sie- 

mens Computers 

GmbH in Mu- 

nich, Germany. 

On it, Linstalled a 

1-GHz Pentium 

III CPU provided 

by Intel Corp., 

along with a mas- 

sive heat sink and 

a Panasonic Pana- 

flo cooling fan. 


The motherboard 


regulates this fan’s THE SILENT-PC housing 
keeps PC noise at 21.5db to 


speed, and | can’t 
hear it running. 
This was 
most motherboard 
I’ve encountered to date. It 
uses the Intel 815 chip set for 


24db. 
the 
complete 


built-in, high-resolution video, | 


audio and Ethernet. In fact, if I 
hadn’t installed a separate 
graphics card, I'd have a system 
with no added cards, leaving 
five open Peripheral Compo- 
nent Interconnect slots and 
one Accelerated Graphics Port 
slot for expansion. 

That’s remarkable compared 
with my current system, in 
which every single slot is 


filled. If I want to try some- | 


thing new, I have to take out 
something else. This mother- 
board might be a good choice 
for an IT development group, 
for which flexibility and ex- 
pandability are the rule. 
Memory. Since I was plan- 
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ning to run Windows 2000 on 
this system, I opted for 256MB 
of PC-133 synchronous dynam- 
ic RAM in the form of one dual 
in-line memory module, sup- 
plied for the project by King- 
ston Technology Co. in Foun- 
tain Valley, Calif. There are 
enough bad, counterfeit and 
mismarked memory chips 
floating around that it makes 
no sense to take chances with 
off brands. 

Storage. The system has a 
low-noise 20GB hard drive 
from Fujitsu Computer Prod 
ucts of America Inc. in San 
Jose. While it might not be suf- 
ficient disk space for a graph- 
ics professional, it should keep 
me going for quite a while. 

For the CD drive, I chose a 
$279 CD-RW drive from Teac 
America Inc. in Montebello, 
Calif., rated at 12X writing, 10X 
rewriting and 32X reading. I’ve 
been burning a lot of CDs re- 
cently, and I expect to appreci- 
ate the ability to write a full 


appear at this speed, 
but others are now 
available. 

Graphics. The 
motherboard _ has 
onboard graphics 
good for up to 1,280 
by 960 pixels at 16 
million colors (or 
1,600 by 1,200 pix- 
els at 256 colors). I 
augmented this 
with a Millennium 
G450 graphics card 
from Montreal- 
based Matrox 
Graphics Inc. that 
can drive two inde- 
pendent monitors 
simultaneously. 

I'll be temporarily using this 
system with two 18-in., flat-pan- 
el monitors, loaned for review 
by Netherlands-based Royal 
Philips Electronics NV _ and 
Walnut, Calif.-based ViewSonic 
Corp. That’s a dream combina- 
tion (though pricey). But with, 
say, two less-than-$400, 19-in. 
CRT monitors, the double dis- 
play becomes affordable. 

I'd like to propose that IT de- 
partments create a set of op- 
tions and let each user choose 
from it, offering help and ad- 
vice as needed. This would 
keep IT in control of what 
components are allowed, mak- 
ing support more manageable, 
and give users a real stake in 
their machines and the knowl- 
edge that IT is in their court. D 
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YEAR 
from 


ARLIER THIS 


, brain signals 
an owl monkey in a 


North Carolina lab 


oratory were trans 


mitted over the Internet to 


Massachusetts, where the im- 
pulses were used to manipu 
late a robot arm 

Chat long reach by one small 
the result of work 


done by a collaboration of neu- 


primate 


robiologists and computer sci 


entists, signal dramatic 


possibilities for the human 


may 


machine interface 

One primary goal of Miguel 
Nicolelis, an associate profes- 
sor of neurobiology at Duke 
University; Mandayam Srini- 
vasan, director of the Labora- 
tory for Human and Machine 
Haptics at MIT; John Chapin, a 
researcher at the State Univer- 
sity of New York Health Sci- 
ence Center at Brooklyn; and 
their teams is to develop tech- 
nology that will enable people 


to control prosthetic devices 


with their minds and the aid of 


some device. 
Their 
wider application, giving em- 
bedded processing an entirely 


computational 


work may also have 


new meaning. 

“It was an amazing sight to 
see the robot in my lab move, 
knowing that it was being dri- 
ven by signals from a monkey 
brain at Duke,” said Srinivasan. 
“It was as if the monkey had a 
600-mile-long virtual arm.” 

In the experiment, electrical 
signals were picked up by ar- 
rays of as many as 96 tiny elec- 
trodes implanted in the cere- 
bral cortexes of the two mon- 


TECHNOLOGY 
Monkey 
Robot Do 


Researchers have successfully 
transmitted brain waves from 
an owl monkey over the 
Internet to move arobot arm 
600 miles away. By Jan Matlis 


keys. The signals were pro- 
cessed to find signatures rep 
the initiation of 
movement. As the transmitted 


resenting 


signals were detected in real 
time, 3-D instructions were 
given to a robotic arm to move 
accordingly 

When the instructions were 
sent the Internet from 
Duke to MIT, despite the possi- 
bility for packet delay, the ro- 


botic arm faithfully produced 


over 


the correct motions. 


Trained Monkeys 

For two years, the owl mon- 
keys had been trained to repro- 
duce small reaching tasks so 
that their brain activity during 
specific motions could be stud- 
ied and a variety of predictive 
algorithms examined. A simple, 
linear algorithm was found to 
work as well as more compli- 
cated ones. By using a weighted 
average of the number of im- 
pulses measured by each elec- 
trode over the previous second, | 
Nicolelis’ team was able to find | 
characteristic signatures for the 
initiation of motion. 

Continually updating their 
averages and the weights used | 
to produce them, the team was | 


able to correctly predict the 
speed and direction of the 
monkeys’ arms. 

Nicolelis and his team were 
surprised by their results. “We | 
found two amazing things,” 
said Nicolelis. “One is that the | 
brain signals denoting hand | 
trajectory show up simultane- 
ously in all the cortical areas 
we measured.” 

That means that not only the 


motor cortex, which is thought 
to be mostly responsible for 
motion, but also other regions 
of the brain are involved in the 
initiation of movement 

“The second remarkable 
thing,” said Nicolelis, “is that 
the functional unit in such pro- 
cessing does not seem to be a 
single neuron. Even the best 
single-neuron predictor in our 
samples still could not perform 
as well as an analysis of a popu 
lation of neurons.” 

Another 
was found in a prior study with 
rats, whose brains were also 


significant result 


implanted with hollow elec- 
trodes, no larger in diameter 
than a human hair. 

“We found that 
able to use their neuronal pop- 


rats were 
ulation activity to control a ro- 
bot arm, which they used to 
bring water to their mouths,” 
said Chapin. “At the beginning 
of the experiments, the ani- 
mals had to press down a lever 
to generate the brain activity 
needed to move the robot arm 
After continued training, how- 
ever, their lever movements di- 
minished while their brain ac- 
tivity remained the same.” 

In other words, the rats were 
able to think about wanting 
water and pressing the lever in 
order to induce a machine to 
deliver it to them. 


In the same way that sound 
waves can be characterized so 
that an automatic attendant 
can understand a bit of human 
conversation, it may be possi- 
ble for a robot with a correctly 
microprocessor 


which move- 


programmed 
to understand 
ments it should initiate. 

“One most provocative and 
controversial question,” said 
Nicolelis, “is whether the brain 
can actually incorporate a ma- 
chine as part of its representa- 
tion of the body. I truly believe 
that it is possible. The brain 
is continuously learning and 
adapting, and previous studies 
have shown that the body rep- 
resentation in the brain is dy- 
namic. So if you created a 
closed feedback loop in which 


It was an 
amazing sight 
to see the robot 
in my lab move. 


MANDAYAM SRINIVASAN, DIREC- 
TOR, LABORATORY FOR HUMAN 
AND MACHINE HAPTICS, MIT 
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the brain controls a device and 
the device provides feedback 
to the brain, I would predict 
that as people or animals Jearn 
to use the device, their brains 
will basically dedicate 
ronal space to represent that 


neu- 


device.” 

Nicolelis intends to begin 
examining that question by 
providing feedback to experi- 
mental animals both visually 
and as pressure on their skin. 

He has also proposed creat- 
ing two types of dedicated 
neurochips. One, called the 
data acquisition neurochip, 
would be used to acquire, filter 
and digitize data from as many 
as 1,000 cortical motor neu- 
rons. The second neurochip in 
the chain would integrate sig- 
nals from all the neurons and 
the information to a 
microprocessor, which would 
translate the information into 
robot trajectories. 

Through the mediation of a 
computer, or kind of 
computational chip, it looks as 
if the race is on for people to 
control machines just by think- 
ing about them. Telekinesis, 
that staple of science fiction, 
may be just around the corner 


pass 


some 


in the wireless world. D 
Matlis is a freelance writer in 
Newton, Mass. 


AN OWL MONKEY'S brain signals were transmitted over the Internet from North Carolina in order to move a 
robot arm in Massachusetts. Eventually, people could use this technology to move prosthetic devices. 
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LOBAL CORPORATI 
networks might be 
turning the planet into 
a very small business 
world, but if they’re 
going to live up to the 
demands of the next 
generation of Internet 
applications, they’re going to have to 
make a quantum leap in capacity. 
Demand for wideband networks to 
support applications such as enter- 
prise resource planning (ERP) sys- 
tems, digital video and the global 
transfer of “fat” files such as engineer- 
ing and design data will overwhelm 
those that don’t evolve rapidly over 
the next several years, according to 
company network managers, analysts 
and telecommunications providers. 
The growing demand for bandwidth 
is also driven by the transition of the 
corporate network from an in-house 
utility to a primary tool for communi- 
cation with suppliers and customers 
via portals, the Internet and intranets. 


The need for access to just-in-time 
information as a competitive tool also 
seems likely to drive deployment of 
wireless networks everywhere, from 
the factory floor to the delivery truck. 

General Motors Corp., for example, 
anticipates that high-bandwidth func- 
tions, such as the exchange of engi- 
neering data over corporate intranets, 
could easily drive the capacity of por- 
tions of the global network backbone 
from 1G bit/sec. to 10G bit/sec. over 
the next two to three years. 

At the other end of the spectrum, 
the Detroit-based automaker says it 
believes there is a huge potential for 
the use of much lower-bandwidth 
wireless networks on the floors of 
its factories to track the flow of parts 
and car and truck modules through its 
assembly plants, according to Arvind 
Sabharwal, the company’s director of 
telecommunications and networks. 

Delphi Automotive Systems Corp. in 
Troy, Mich., spun off as an independent 
company by GM last year, has started 


Wired and wireless links have to be fatter 
to support ERP, video and other high- 
demand applications. But three years 
from now, they may be so integrated 


that you'll be able to check the progress 
of acar ona production line from a PDA 
in an airport without thinking about 
whether you’re wired, wireless or optical. 
By Bob Brewin and James Cope 


ruture 
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deploying a multimegabit global back- 
bone to the 40 countries in which it 
operates. One of its challenges during 
the next two to three years will be to 
figure out how to hook rapidly prolifer- 
ating handheld devices, such as per- 
sonal digital assistants from Santa 
Clara, Calif.-based Palm Inc., into that 
network in a coherent and secure fash- 
ion, according to Gary Roberts, Del- 
phi’s chief technology officer. 


Fat Wireless Nets 


Memphis-based FedEx Corp. will 
continue to operate a much slimmer 
backbone network than GM — relying 
on multiple T1 (1.54M bit/sec.) or 
T3 networks in the U.S. and abroad. 
However, the company is already plan- 
ning to develop higher-speed wireless 
wide-area networks that can support a 
new generation of handheld units for 
couriers that have charge-coupled de- 
vices (CCD) — built-in digital cameras 


| ona chip — to take pictures of airbills 


and the shipments themselves, accord- 
ing to Jimmy Burke, vice president of 
network computing at FedEx. 

Burke adds that FedEx plans to use 
CCD systems to speed up customs pa- 
perwork for the company and its cus- 


| tomers, an application he called “criti- 


cal... as more and more of our volume 
goes international.” 

Sabharwal says he sees wireless 
technologies, both LANs and Blue- 
tooth short-range systems, as having a 
“huge application” in plants. “We can 
use [wireless] with [radio frequency] 
tags to track the vehicle while it’s be- 
ing built, including the parts and 
whole modules,” he says. 

While Delphi’s wireless agenda isn’t 
as ambitious as GM’s, Roberts says he 
is considering a completely wireless 
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telephone network to replace the PBX. 
“When you're in the office, you would 
use the phone in a docking station,” he 
says. “It would give everyone one tele- 
phone number and save us the service 
charges [from changing numbers on 
wired phones].” 


Fat Applications 

Bandwidth-heavy ERP systems such 
as those from SAP AG will also boost 
the demand for bandwidth on both 
wired and wireless networks, accord- 
ing to Claude Marais, strategic rela- 
tions manager for business systems at 
The Coca-Cola Co. in Atlanta. Coca- 
Cola has signed a deal with Equant NV 
in Amsterdam to design and manage a 
new wired network. The bottler will 
roll it out over the next two years to 
provide the higher bandwidth and reli- 
ability demanded by SAP systems. 

Gus Otto, a network architect at 
Caterpillar Inc. in Peoria, IIl., says he’s 
looking at ways to facilitate speedier 
desktop-to-desktop videoconferencing 
by connecting Caterpillar’s conference 
participants on the outer edges of the 
network. That way, he wouldn’t have to 
pull video and audio packets through 
the network core, which can degrade 
videoconferencing and slow down the 
whole network. 

Making the concept work, according 
to Otto, is a matter of setting network 
policies that head off videoconferenc- 
ing traffic at the network border and 
route it through servers outside the 
main firewalls. 

Although some might see this as 
a security risk, Otto says connections 
could be made between sites over a 
private WAN backbone to reduce 
the risk. 

Caterpillar is also exploring the use 


~ TECHNOLOG) 


of “spoofing” technologies to optimize 
satellite systems for its global video 
teleconferencing network. These by- 
pass IP procedures, which check for 
data integrity packet by packet. That 
double-checking creates a serious bot 
tleneck in satellite networks that pipe 


traffic through a 44,000-mile round In terms of the cost 
trip to and from satellites. for pure bandwidth. 


Atlanta-based Porsche Cars North ° ‘ n 
America Inc. has already used such we are doing signif- 
spoofing techniques on its satellite a | r | »tte | ‘ 
data network serving dealers, accord- icant y : IC tte r t 1an 
ing to John Jacobs, the company’s man N {oore S | AW. 
ager of dealer and field operations 

Instead of checking for receipt pack- 
et by packet, which is standard when 
using Internet protocols, spoofing 
fools the satellite into believing that 
all the data in a transaction has been 
received, and it checks only once at 
the end of a session for missing pack- 


ARVIND SABHARWAL, DIRECTOR OF 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS, GENERAL MOTORS 


ets. Jacobs says spoofing combined 
with data compression has reduced 
latency in the Porsche network by 
two-thirds. 


Thin Prices 

Though bandwidth requirements 
will skyrocket during the next several 
years, network managers say they ex- 
pect to be paying a relatively steady 
price for the increased capacity. 

GM’s Sabharwal says, “In terms 
of the cost for pure bandwidth, we are 
doing significantly better than Moore’s 
Law,” meaning advances in network 
performance in terms of constant dol- 
lars are outpacing advances in com- 
puter chip technologies. 

Telecommunications providers say 
this stems from deployment of ad- 
vanced optical networking gear that 
wrings more and more capacity out of 
fiber-optic strands that had a capacity 


the Net 
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of roughly 135M bit/sec. 20 years ago. 
Ben Vos, director of network plan- 
ning and design at Sprint Corp., says 
dramatic advances in fiber-optic net 
work technology will allow the com 
pany to increase the capacity of its op- 
tical network to 40G bit/sec. by 2002 
If customer demand warrants, Vos 
says, other multiplexing technology 
exists or is in the pipeline that could 


help the company boost the capacity of 


its network to 3.2TB — without having 
to lay another piece of fiber. World 
Com Inc. also plans to use multiplex 
ing technologies to increase the back 
bone of its UUnet Technologies Inc. 
subsidiary to 40G bit/sec., in a similar 
time frame 

This jump in the capacity of fiber 
optic networks results from use of 
what is called Dense Wave Division 
Multiplexing (DWDM) technologies, 
according to David Willis, an analyst at 
Meta Group Inc. in Stamford, Conn 

DWDM increases the data capacity 
of a fiber strand by piping streams of 
data along different wavelengths of 
light, riding on a pulsating laser. 

According to engineers at Lucent 
Technologies Inc. in Murray Hill, N]., 
telecommunications carriers have 
already deployed DWDM equipment 
that can accommodate up to 80 wave 


2.5G bit/sec 


lengths, some running a 
and others at 10G bit/sec. for a total 


throughput on an individual fiber of 


Integrated Wireless 


wide. Burke says he believes Bluetooth 
technology has been overhyped, with 
products promised for delivery by year's 
end still displayed in the prototype stage 
at this fall's Comdex. But, he added, 
“Bluetooth is very close and should be 


FedEx believes that the artificial dividing 
lines between its various wireless sys 

2ms, mobile WANs used by its couriers. 
high-speed LANs used in its hubs and 
short-range Bluetooth wireless connec 
tions will disappear in the future. Currently, 
these systems don't easily mesh, but Jim- 
my Burke, vice president of network com 
puting at FedEx, says the company plans 
to deploy devices that can easily switch 
between the WAN used by the courier 
while on the road and the wireless LANs 
the company uses in its hubs 

This is essential in Burke's view, be- 

cause the company wants to tap the 
10M bit/sec. throughput of the wireless 
LAN to heip couriers download fat digital 
signature files or images scanned by 
cameras housed in the courier’s handheld 
terminals. Burke said this will take a big 
strain off the company’s private wireless 
wide-area data network, as well as a sys- 
tem contracted from Cingular Wireless in 
Atlanta that today offers speeds of only 
19.8K bit/sec. Burke also wants courier 
terminals that support short-range wire 
less Bluetooth systems under develop- 
ment by mobile phone manufacturers, PC 
and handheld device companies world- 


ready within a year . . . and we expect it to 
become the hub of a handheld communi- 
cations [system] that communicates back 
to the truck . . . and will let a courier make 
a pickup at a customer and then transmit 
a manifest to the customer's PC.” 

Richard Bravman, senior vice presi 
dent and general manager of wireless 
systems at Symbol Technologies Inc. in 
Holtsville, N.Y., said his company is de 
veloping “dual-band” wireless terminals 

handhelds or band-code scanners that 

incorporate modules that offer both 
Bluetooth technology and access to cel- 
lular networks 

The company is also working on an- 
other module that provides cellular and 
802.11B wireless LAN access. Both dual- 
mode systems are slated for demonstra- 
tion next year and should be ready for 
prime time when customers such as 
FedEx require such systems. 

- Bob Brewin and James Cope 


400G bit/sec. Tests are said to be 
under way on DWDM equipment that 
can handle a total of 800G bit/sec. on 
a single fiber. 

Mike Coghill, head network engi- 
neer at backbone provider Global 
Crossing Ltd. in Hamilton, Bermuda, 
says optical offers the best perfor- 
mance for the money. 

“Internet requirements are doubling 
every six months or so,” Coghill says, 
“and businesses are moving from 
1.5M bit/sec. to gigabit access to local 
exchange. Today in a network, I have 
to add multiple electrical layers [to 
direct network traffic], and we can 
move photons easier than we can 
move electrons.” 

To bypass the optical-to-electrical 
conversion needed to route traffic in 
service provider networks, Coghill 
says Global Crossing has deployed two 
optical switches at major network hubs 
in Brook Haven, N.Y., and London, and 
it is testing U.S. terrestrial fiber lines 
to a cross-Atlantic link between the 
U.S. and Great Britain. 

Tiny mirrors in these switches direct 
traffic by shining optical wavelengths 
from fibers on incoming ports to the 


fibers on outgoing ports. 


Bottleneck 


Che gushers of bandwidth delivered 
by long-haul optical networks can cre- 
ate a traffic jam when they connect 
routers serving the borders of corpo- 
rate networks, warns analyst Ken 
McGee at Gartner Group Inc. in Stam- 
ford, Conn 

It’s at this outer edge where data 
speeding between sites at 2.5G bit/sec 
or even 10G bit/sec. can be shunted 
into a holding pattern, waiting to land 
in a corporate network that’s running 
at, say, LOOK bit/sec. 

To solve the latter problem, some 
companies are using load-balancing 
switches that route requests based on 
the application 

Requests for product and price 
lookups might be flipped to a database 
server that’s available at once and is 
known to hold just that information, 
for example. Other types of traffic, 
such as e-mail or requests for specific 
Web document pages, could be sent 
to other servers dedicated to those 
applications. 

This requires users to actively man 
age network traffic, including priori- 
tizing traffic by type — voice, stream- 
ing video or pure data, for example — 
before it’s routed to the core of the 
enterprise network, McGee says. This 
is because each has different band- 
width requirements, with video hog- 
ging bandwidth and voice requiring 
only 56K bit/sec., for example. 

GM, Delphi and FedEx have all 
opted for Asynchronous Transfer 
Mode (ATM) technology to help man- 
age and dynamically allocate band- 
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[ Voice over IP] is 
not there yet, but 
you can use it in 
Europe to save 
money. 


JIMMY BURKE, VICE PRESIDENT OF 
NETWORK COMPUTING, FEDEX 


width on their networks by automati- 
cally sizing the pipe to accommodate 
the type of underlying data. 

GM has also incorporated frame- 
relay technology into its networks. 
Sabharwal says the combination of the 
two technologies allows the company 
to more efficiently manage its network 
demands. 

ATM, Sabharwal says, gives GM 
more flexibility in the network, com- 
pared with using separate networks for 
each service, such as video or data or 
large image files. This lets it increase 
the size of a pipe from 6M bit/sec. to 
45M bit/sec., depending on the under 
lying traffic. 


Voice Options 

While voice over IP has received a 
lot of buzz over the past year, FedEx 
currently views it as a niche solution 
compared with switched voice, accord- 
ing to Burke. 

Voice over IP sends phone calls over 
the Internet as packets, while switched 
voice transmits the call as an analog 
signal over a public network run by 
carriers such as WorldCom or Sprint. 

“The technology is not there yet,” 
Burke says, “but you can use it in 
Europe to save money,” over the rela- 
tively high costs of still-regulated voice 
networks operated by carriers on that 
continent 

In the U.S., where large customers 
can command rates of a nickel or less 
per minute for phone service, “voice 
over IP is just not cost effective,” 
according to Delphi’s Robertson. 

Corporate network managers view 
advanced systems as increasingly 
essential to the management of their 
entire businesses and supply chains. 

Delphi’s Robertson says his com- 
pany uses its network to support “glob- 
al engineering systems, e-biz initia- 
tives, collaboration with our customers 
and suppliers through portals, sophis- 
ticated supply-chain optimization, 
scheduling and capacity planning.” 

Burke says FedEx is willing to ex- 
plore any network technology that sup- 
ports two simple but vital goals: quali- 
ty and customer service. D 
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HOT TRENDS & TECHNOLOGIES IN BRIEF 


-D and 3-D Graphics 


NTT On 


N | \ N 


3-D graphics are images that, though shown on a 

2-D computer screen, can be manipulated in three 
dimensions. The viewer can “move” around the 
image and change the apparent viewpoint as if it 
were a real object in space. A 2-D image can seem to 
have weight, reflectivity, texture and depth, but it 
presents a single view, frozen in time and space. 


BY SAMI LAIS 
ETWEEN 2-D im 
age and its 3-D coun- 


terpart stand hun 


dreds of thousands 
of calculations and a 
world of space and time 
Computer artists create a 
2-D image on a plane, just as 
they would on paper. They can 
add textures and lighting ef. 
fects, create reflections and 
blur backgrounds to simulate 
the mist of a distant horizon 
But want to 


change a noonday sun to a set- 


should they 


ting sun, they must also alter 
the drawing’s colors, textures, 
shadows and highlights to re- 
flect that change in lighting po 
sition 

What if the 
that image with a 3-D program? 


artist created 
Because calculations describ- 
ing each object are an intrinsic 
part of 3-D images, the applica- 
tion could automatically make 
the changes 


2-D Basics 


The differences begin with 
2-D applications, which pro- 
duce images that are either bit- 
mapped (raster) or vector. 

A line drawn in a bit 
mapped application is de- 
scribed in bits/pixel. At its sim- 
plest, 1 pixel is 1 bit, black or 
white. Higher definitions yield 
8-bit definition 
yields 256 colors; 24-bit allows 


more colors — 


for 16 million. 

A common 2-D bit-map ap- 
plication such as San 
based Adobe Systems _ Inc.’s 
Photoshop costs about $600 
and is a basic tool for computer 
graphic artists. 


Jose- 


@ Are there technologies or issues you would like 


A line 


graphics program is described 


drawn in a vector 


mathematically, not visually, 
and looks the same whether it’s 
displayed at 100% or 5,000% 

To change a bit-mapped line, 
the artist must redraw it. To 
change a vector line, one need 
only change the equation that 
describes the line 

A vector application, such as 
Adobe's Illustrator, interprets 
each line drawn on an x-y ma- 
trix as two points connected by 
a line, or a vector. A circle or 
other shape is composed of 
many tiny vectors 

Whereas data on every pixel 

even those in a blank back- 
ground must be stored in a 
bit-map image, only data on 
the drawing itself is stored for 
vector images. Thus, vector 
files are usually smaller than 


bit-map files 


The Third Dimension 


3-D images are vector format 
drawings defined on an x-y-z 
matrix — that is, height, width 
and depth. To describe com- 
plex shapes and surfaces, a 3-D 
application views objects as 
composed of triangles — fewer 


triangles for broad, smooth 
planes, but more for uneven 
surfaces. 

An important 3-D 
graphics is in computer-aided 
design (CAD) 
such as San Rafael, Calif.-based 
Autodesk Inc.'s AutoCAD, 


which has been the industry 


use of 


applications, 


standard. 

Increasingly, CAD packages 
have 3-D capabilities that can 
convert 2-D drawings of a 
building into a 3-D representa- 


tion through which viewers 
can do a virtual walk-through. 

“Think of 3-D as a collection 
with 


those 


of objects, a complete 


database of objects 
stored not as a picture but as a 
description [of the object] 
viewable from any direction,” 
says Louis Latham, an analyst 
at Gartner Group Inc. in Stam 
ford, Conn. 

At its simplest, CAD bridges 
the gap between 2-D and 3-D 
images with wireframe images. 
It outlines each plane of an ob- 
ject and stores the data as a se- 
ries of mathematical descrip 
tions and relationships. 

In more complex solid mod 
eling, the database on the rela- 
tionships among objects pre 
vents two objects from occu- 
pying the same space, which 
might inadvertently occur, for 
example, when modeling inter- 


WITH 3-D graphics, ¥ 


image as if it were a 


1 about in QuickStudy? Please send your ideas to quickstudy@computerworlc 
bout in QuickStudy? I 1 t k put I 


related parts of a machine. 


Bit-map and vector tech- 
niques let artists alter a 3-D ob- 
ject’s texture or surface ap 
pearance. The simplest way is 
to create a texture map — a 
stack of 2-D bit-mapped im- 
ages of a shallow texture such 
as brick, layered to create a 3-D 
texture, which the 3-D applica- 
tion can wrap around the 3-D 
object. 

More visually 
especially where great depth 
of field is required (as in a for- 


convincing, 


est) is to describe the texture in 


entirely mathematical terms. 
But this method requires large 
amounts of memory to recal- 
culate each time the object or 
its environment moves or 


changes. 


3-D Advantages 

A 3-D application can auto- 
matically change shadows and 
reflectivity as light and materi- 
als change. With a few mouse 
clicks, an architect can change 
a lobby’s carpet to tile or add a 
domed skylight. 

On high-end desktops, 3-D is 
also showing up in geographic 
information 
ArcView 
Systems 


system software 
from Environmental 
Research Institute 
Inc. in Redlands, Calif., lets 
users view data on the earth’s 
surface as a 3-D visualization. 
“In 3-D, you can go further 


and attach physical attributes 


i 


d.com 
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like strength, flexibility or 
weight,” Latham says. By link- 
ing a 3-D drawing to databases 
of material characteristics, an 
architect is able to determine, 
for example, whether a girder 
will support the weight of a 
building, he explains. 


The Fourth Dimension 

Through animation, another 
dimension — time — can be 
added. Defining the behavior 
of an object is relatively simple 
when contrasted with “model- 
ing its behavior in the context 
of an environment that has 
characteristics of its own,” 
Latham says. 

Such modeling was used at 
the supercomputer processing 
level by DaimlerChrysler AG 
engineers to do crash testing of 
the PT Cruiser model, notes 
Robert Bishop, CEO of Silicon 
Graphics Inc. in Mountain 
View, Calif. 

Engineers built 3-D images 
of the car’s 30,000 components, 
half of them moving parts, and 
subjected the simulated vehi- 
cle to heat, stress-testing and 
wind-tunnel kinematics while 
in motion to determine danger 
points, Bishop says. 

The National 
Atmospheric Administration 
in Washington uses 3-D images 
linked to weather data to mod- 
el hurricanes. Pilots can fly 
through virtual storms and 
learn how hurricanes behave. 

Developers also are building 
3-D applications for 


Oceanic and 


e-com- 
merce. 

At Viewpoint Digital Inc. in 
Orem, Utah, artists draw a grid 
on an object and use a special- 
ized scanner to take readings 
at the grid’s interstices. They 
then use the data to create a 
3-D image. 

Compressed in the Meta- 
stream file format, the image 
resides on a Web server. A site 
visitor can view the 3-D object, 
grab it with his mouse and ro- 
tate it to see it from any angle. 

With developers 
creating simpler, faster ways to 
generate 3-D images, look for 
3-D features to start showing 
up in more common desktop 
applications. D 


software 
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Start-up Delivers 
Many Happy Returns 


E-RMA’s Web-based service simplifies 
return and repair management for firms 


BY AMY HELEN JOHNSON 
I MAINSTREET 
Networks 
which 
turers the Clio PC 


Inc., 
manufac- 


Companion, the 


decision to outsource repair- 


management processing to 
application service 
e-RMA Corp. quickly 
itself, 
time mailing instructions and 
walking customers through the 


provider 
paid for 


as employees spent less 


authorization process over the 
phone. 

According to Dave deJong, a 
technical support manager at 
San Jose-based MainStreet, sup- 
port personnel now spend ap- 
proximately 50% less time with 
customers. In addition, 
tomers can track the 


of their repairs through a Web 


cus 


progress 


site, 


the follow-up calls that also 


lowered productivity 


Click Here for Service 

At MainStreet’s Web 
users with problems can click 
link that takes them to 
e-RMA’s servers, 


site, 


on a 
where they 
are asked a series of questions 
and their 


proved 


requests are ap- 
denied. If a 
Is approved, San 
e-RMA then e- 
tomer with a return authoriza 
number and packaging 


repair 
Jose-based 
mails the cus- 
tion 
and shipping instructions 

The e-RMA 
tains contact 


system main 


with the cus- 
tomer through e-mail, sending 
updates on the status of the 
repair. MainStreet’s employees 
RMA's databases 
is taking 


can access e 
to see what 


place 


activity 


and approve any repair 
requests 

DeJong highlights two main 
benefits of switching from a 
manual repair-management ap- 
plication to an online autho- 
rization process. 
benefit is that cus- 
input their 
which saves MainStreet 


One 
tomers informa- 
tion, 
employees the time and effort 
of capturing it while 
phone with customers. 


on the 


which eliminates many of 


The second benefit is that 

{ainStreet can write rules and 
procedures into e-RMA’s busi- 
ness logic and set up automatic 


approvals for certain customers. 


Better Returns 

According to Dave Boulan 
ger, an analyst at Boston-based 
consultancy AMR 
start-up e-RMA has found 
in interesting niche. Returns 
have always been “a real pain,” 


Research 
Inc., 


he says, and most companies 


spend more time thinking about 
winning orders than about han- 
dling postsale problems 


Boulanger says he applauds 


e-RMA f 


ciencies 


r attacking the ineffi- 


the returns process with sever- 
al key pieces of technology: a 
portal that gives customers the 
and other 
about their problem’s resolu- 
tion, a workflow piece that 
handles the multiple steps 
within the process and the abil- 
ity to send returns data back to 


status information 


the seller’s enterprise resource 
planning (ERP) systems 
But also 


Boulanger says 


some potential problems could 


CEO RAJ RAJAGOPAL claims that e-RMA’s service can reduce a 
company’s returns processing costs to $10 per transaction. 


e-RMA Corp. 


Location: 2355 Oakland Road, 
Suite 9, San Jose, Calif. 95131 


Telephone: (408) 955-0244 
Web: www.e-rma.com 


Niche: Web- based repair- and 
return-management services 


Why it’s worth watching: It 
handles an underserved niche 
that's an expensive headache for 
many companies 


Company officers: 

* Raj Rajagopal, CEO, chief tech- 
nology officer and founder 

¢ Naresh Shetty, vice president of 
sales and marketing 

Steve Stone, ClO 


Milestones: 
1997: Company founded 
¢ June 2000: Beta released 


© 


complexities of 


PUTE 
o™ Ry 


be looming in e-RMA’s future 
One is that when the com- 

pany turns its attention to 

acilitating business-to-busi 


k 
f 
i 


ness returns between enter- 
Bou- 
better 


management 


that 
langer cites as being the 
market — the 


prises — an area 


problem gets increasingly dif 
f 


ficult, taking into account vari 
like a 


tomization and shelf lif 


ables _ luct Ss cus 
Another problem is a serious 


lack 
dermine 


of money that could un 
e-RMA’s 
continue product development 


Moving Up the Chain 


E-RMaA is facing another dif- 
ficulty: The 
on customers at the 
CEO Raj Rajagopal 


ability to 


company is light 
moment 
acknowl 
edges that he needs to get blue 
chip companies to adopt the 
Currently, e-RMA 


is going after companies in the 


technology. 


supply chain that don’t have a 
process or centralized system 
in place to handle returns. 
E-RMA has a clear field, Ra- 
jagopal 
companies put a low priority 
on returns, handling 
manually or building a 
tomized system. 


ciaims, because most 
them 
cus- 
As a result, he 
says, he sees little competition. 

Rajagopal also has a great 
sales story, 
tween $50 and $100 to manual- 
ly process a return. With 
e-RMA, the cost drops to $10, 
he claims. The 
approach means that all parts 
of the supply chain, from sup- 


citing a cost of be 


hosted service 


plier to assembler to sales 
channel, 
returns processing, Ra- 


® jagopal says 


can participate in 


CC ae CT, ling Branching Out 


* August 2000 Mm D2 


Product shipped 


Employees: 12: grow- 
ing at 50% per year 


Burn money: $750,000 angel 
investment: first round of venture 


capital financing under way 


Services/pricing: e-RMA appli- 
cation services; $5 per transaction 


Customers: Norsat International 
Inc., MainStreet Networks 


Partners: Matranet Inc 
Gizmo.com 


Red flags for IT: 

¢ Integration with back-end enter 
prise resource planning systems 
may be complex 

¢ Will the company get the funding 
it needs to grow? 


an liée 


As for the future, Ra- 
jagopal says he’s eyeing 
partnerships with ship- 
companies, which 
handle the 
logistics of returns, 


ping 
would physical 
and busi- 
ness-to-business integration 
tool vendors, which would ex- 
pand the service’s ERP systems 
support. 

But e-RMA may need to do 
further product development 
if it wants to retain customers. 
DeJong says MainStreet may 
not b 
e-RMA: 
wants a more inclusive system 
that handles help desk calls 
and offers customer relation- 


ship management features. D 


The manufacturer 


Johnson is a Computerworld 
contributing writer in Seattle. 
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@rs will have.a playroom in the firm's new offices. 


Outrageous Is 


Java object-oriented developers are 
in high demand. But because users 
rarely understand the work these 
key IT pros do, the demands rou- 
tinely placed on them can be unrea- 
sonable. By Kim Fulcher Linkins 


b engineers 
are continually faced with out 
rageous client demands. But 
while the technology itself al 
lows for an increase in produc 
tivity, if they’re not careful, developers 
can be easily burned out by clients’ de- 
mands. And they're not 
about to kill themselves for the sake of 


many say 


a project 
“Work is not life,” says Sloan Seaman, 
vice president of technology at Ceeva 
Inc. in Pittsburgh. Ceeva is a software 
development firm serving middle-mar- 
ket manufacturing companies that want 
to Web-enable their existing systems. 

“In this industry, it’s quite often found 
that you tell someone it will take this 
long, but they want it shorter. And since 
they don’t know what’s involved, some 
one promises them that shorter date. 
Then, there goes your time line, and 
you're not sleeping for four days becaus¢ 
you have to code,” Seaman says. “So, you 
have to learn when you walk away from 
work, you walk away from work.’ 

Seaman says that a typical project for 
a Java object-oriented engineer might 
involve Web-enabling portions of a 
company’s business systems. 

“We're doing component-based ap- 
plications with a high degree of re- 
usability,” Seaman says. “We have a 
core system which basically works like 
a Web applications server, but it’s much 
more modular than a normal Web ap- 
plications server.” 

He explains that instead of having to 


buy a J.D. Edwards & Co. package for the 
Web that has “all these bells and whis- 
tles,” for example, a client can purchase 
just what’s needed in modular fashion. 

“And if a module does not exist, they 
can share in the development costs of a 
new module. We develop this new 
module and develop it very openly so 
that we can go to another company and 
reuse the module. And when we do 
that, the company that helped [devel 
op] it gets a royalty,” Seaman says. 


Good, Clean Fun 

Sounds simple enough, but this is 
high-intensity work. So Java developers 
typically try to have fun and blow off 


steam during the day, because the job of 


coding is both mentally taxing and 
physically stressful, Seaman says 

“I believe strongly that most people 
who aren't developers don’t realize 
that eight hours of coding is physically 
exhausting, believe it or not. People 
think, ‘How?’ But if you think about it, 
try doing math for eight hours straight. 
It’s the same idea. You're really taxing 
your brain,” Seaman says. “And er 
gonomics still haven’t taken over the 
world, unfortunately. So, it’s physically 
stressing.” 

Critical mental diversions for Java 
developers can include taking a short 
break to toss a football around or play a 
game online for just five or 10 minutes 
before going back to work for a few 
more hours, Seaman says. 

Seaman is taking his creature com- 


forts very seriously. “We’re moving to 
downtown Pittsburgh, and we're get- 
ting three floors. I made sure that the 
one thing I got was a playroom so I can 
put in a Sony PlayStation 2 and a large- 
screen TV for my developers,” he says 


Key Requirements 

Successful Java developers need very 
good referencing skills, says Seaman. 
This means knowing how to look some- 
thing up and being able to learn it 
quickly. 

Java developers need that ability 
“because you can’t know everything in 
today’s technology especially with 
Java — and they keep introducing new 
[application programming interfaces] 
every other week,” says Seaman. 

They also need to learn to adapt. 
“Adaptability is key, because everything 
around us is changing so quickly that 
you just have to be very good at guess- 
ing what’s going to be the next best 


thing,” Seaman says. 


He says it’s the sheer challenge of 


finding one elusive bug that keeps him 
coming back for more. “The major chal 
lenge that occurs most of the day is 
brought on by the individuals them- 
selves, specifically me, writing code 
and all of the sudden, it’s not working. 
Why isn’t it working?” Seaman says. 
rhen the challenge involves looking 
through “a thousand different things in 
20 different files” for the error, Seaman 
says. “So you just start hacking through 
it — OK, it’s not this; maybe it’s this. All 
computer programmers are not neces- 


sarily good mathematicians. They’re 


very good at logic, because everything 
is a set of steps,” he says. 

The fun lies in the challenge of deter- 
mining what the problem could be and 
what’s causing the errors, Seaman says 
And the most fun of all is being the one 


individual to triumph over the bug. D 


Linkins is a freelance writer in 
Austin, Texas. She can be reached 
at KPLinkins@aol.com. 


Commonplace 


dust the Facts 


@ Name and job title: Sloan Seaman, 
vice president of technology 


& Company and location: Ceeva Inc., 
Pittsburgh 


@ Nature of work: Project management 
and object-oriented Java development 


® How he got the job: He had to Web- 
enable a technical assistance center in 
1996 and decided to use Java, which was 
then a new technology 


® Skills required: A good knowledge of 
Java, the ability to reference, adaptability, 
aggressiveness and a sense of humor 


® Training needed: Java can be self- 
taught through lots of reading and by 
attending training seminars. 


@ Job and salary potential: The field is 
wide open for entry-level positions. With 
more experience, “you can just go out and 
say, ‘I can do this. Who wants me?’ and 
the line forms to the left,” Seaman says. 
“That's where the real money is.” Entry- 
level salaries start at $40,000. More expe- 
rienced people can make up to $200,000 
annually. And compensation is even higher 
for consultants, Seaman says. 


® Career path: “You can only go so far in 
the programming structure, but a [chief 
technology officer] who has been in the 
trenches and has truly done everything and 
likes technology and keeps abreast of the 
technology definitely has a [strong] position 
in the market.” 


@ Advice: “Get ready to work. You're 
going to be working hard. Learn to deal 
with stress. In terms of the language itself, 
buy lots of books. Have lots of reference 
material.” 


~ Kim Fulcher Linkins 
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CONSULTANTS, IN THE PAST, PROVIDED GUIDANCE AND INPUT TO 
BUSINESS LEADERS ABOUT THEIR ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE AND 
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ment and project management,” Warby says. “More than that, businesses on a day-to-day basis. NetEffect employees will 


an impact internally as well by being given the autonomy 


to impact the organization and our environment,” says Price 

“We can comfortably demonstrate that our services offerings 
are on the leading edge, enabling the next generation of infra 
structure technology behind the Internet. Our key to success 


5 in identifying individuals 


vho are capable of delivering at 
; level. The technical and consulting development paths at 
letEffect are never ending. With so few ‘perfect fit’ technical 
sets available to us in the market, we recognize the need 
to continuously expand our employees’ capabilities, not only to 

increase their skills and market value, but to guarantee that 

inization will maintain its leading-edge capabilities, 
which are defined by the employees’ skillsets themselves. At 


NetEffect, the people are the product 


Over the past five years, PricewaterhouseCoopers has 
changed dramatically, adding to the firm’s extensive experi- 
ence with ERP systems to offer clients expertise in strategic 
planning, finance, business-to-employee, customer relationship 
management and supply chain management. “However, the 
thing that truly differentiates us from other firms is our peo- 
ple,” says Matt Hamlet, Americas recruiting leader for the 
management consulting practice of PricewaterhouseCoopers 
‘When we interview candidates, they get to meet with people 


they might work with, for or who will work for them — they are 


what sell the fact that talent and skills are what we are 


vorks with top companies around the world. “We 
york on the edge, helping organizations determine what they’!! 
ust a year from now, but five years from now,’ 
; Hamlet. “The result is an incredible roster of IT pro- 
jects.” The company offers opportunities throughout the world, 
ind hiring is fairly equally spread across the United States 


“We’re hiring at all levels, from entry through managing direc 


tors and senior project managers,” Hamlet adds 


let looks at resumes to distinguish those candidates who 
have worked in a consultative environment, who have industry 
expertise, as well as consulting skills, and who understand 
how to bring change into an organization through the use of 
some type of methodical approach. “The technical skills we 
need range from ( to ERR” he adds 
While client projects and working with highly reputable col 
primary reasons for joining PricewaterhouseCoopers, 
5; the career opportunities can’t be overlooked 
apabilities framework that is our career 
allowing you to truly map out and plan your career. We 
1, Keeping you current 
supporting you as you evolve as an 


verall professional 


ness 


For more job opportunities with Consulting firms, turn to the 
pages of ITcareers. 
© If you’d like to take part in an upcoming ITcareers feature, 
contact Janis Crowley, 650.312.0607 or 
janis_crowley@itcareers.net. 
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Continued from page 1 


Data Sharing 


CPexchange is part of an ongo- 
ing effort by the companies to 
create a standard method for 
pooling data about potentially 
millions of consumers. 

The group’s aim is to eventu 
ally persuade software devel- 
opers to use the specification 
when designing programs that 
let companies track, share and 
sell consumer data. 

In his letter to FTC Chair- 
man Robert Pitofsky, Shelby, 
who is the outspoken chair- 
man of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence, criti- 
cized the lack of clear-cut pri- 
vacy protections being put in 
place to govern the use of per- 
sonal consumer data once soft- 
ware developers and compa- 
nies begin using the CPex- 
change standard. 

“While this effort is intend- 
ed to enhance commercial ac- 
tivity, I am troubled that insuf- 
ficient attention has been giv- 
en to the negative ramifica- 
tions that the use of this ex- 


Continued from page 1 


Air Canada 


Ward, Air Canada’s director of 
design and product manage- 
ment. 

Though Air Canada won't 
charge for the service, Ward 
said the airline wants to use 
the test to 
packages and pricing options, 
which will be key factors in de- 
termining whether the service 
is adopted by passengers in 
North America. Those travel- 
ers rarely use the high-priced 
seat-back telephones from Oak 
Brook, Ill.-based GTE Airfone 
Inc., which can cost a dollar 


evaluate service 


per minute. 

“It has to be less than Air 
fone charges. But I’m not 
sure that we can get to the level 
of $19.95 a month for unlimited 
access [charged by Internet 
service providers] for dial-up 
connections on the ground,” 
Ward said 

Phil Lemme, vice president 
of business technology at Ten- 


change will have on the priva- 
American consumers,” 


Shelby wrote to the FTC. 


cy of 


A spokesman for the FTC 
said the commission is with- 
holding comment on Shelby’s 
request until it 
viewed in detail. He wouldn't 


can be re 


speculate when or what type of 


action may be taken. 

Officials at IBM and Char 
lotte, N.C.-based First Union 
didn’t return Computerworld 
requests for an interview. A 
spokesman for MicroStrategy, 
however, said that although the 
company hasn’t played an ac- 
tive role in developing the 
CPexchange specification, pri 
vacy the utmost 
importance” for the Vienna, 


remains “of 


Va.-based company. 


Authority Unclear 


Mark Uncapher, who han- 
dles privacy issues for the Ar- 
lington, Va.-based Information 
Technology 
America, the FTC’s au- 
thority in this case isn’t clear. 


said 


“I am hard-pressed to see 


how, under existing law, any of 


this constitutes a deceptive 


trade practice,” said Uncapher. 


zing, said the company has in- 
stalled Pentium-based servers 
on the five Air Canada 767s. 
Each plane’s server collects 
e-mail by passengers 
jacked the seat-back 
phones at a speed of 56K 


sent 
into 
bit/sec., compresses it and, at 
five- to 15-minute intervals, 
“exchanges bundled and com- 
pressed” traffic with ground 
stations. 

Lemme said Tenzing uses 
proprietary compression pro- 
tocols to boost throughput. 
Web access is provided to pas- 
sengers through a 1OGB cache 
of popular Web sites loaded 
onto the aircraft before takeoff 
via tape, with periodic updates 
sent from ground 
servers throughout the flight. 


Tenzing 


Because of the caching system, 
passengers won't be able to go 
to every site on the Web, nor 
will all links on available sites 
be active, Lemme added. 

Air Canada’s Ward said the 
ability of the Tenzing system to 
use the already-installed Air- 
fone infrastructure made in- 
stallation easy. “We didn’t have 


Association of 


“A year from now, when P3P 
{the Platform for Privacy Pref- 
is implemented in In- 
browsers, 


ternet 
will be able to set their privacy 


consumers 
preferences on their browser. 
Effectively, all this becomes 
completely a matter of con- 
sumer choice.” 

Most firms today rely on au- 
tomated 
to keep 
buying patterns, in an effort to 


better understand and antici 


information systems 


track of customers’ 


pate consumer likes and dis- 
likes. include 
tools for analyzing and storing 


These systems 
data on where customers live, 
gender, 
marital status and even when 
they’re most likely to be home 


as well as their age, 


to receive telemarketing calls. 

However, customer informa- 
tion at most companies is 
stored in various locations, on 
different types of 
different for- 
mats, all of which make it dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, for 
sales, marketing and support 


staffs to quickly 


computer 
systems and in 


access the 
most up-to-date information. 
The same problems have hin- 


dered business-to-business 


to do much to get it up and 


those 
their 


relationships such as 


between retailers and 


womens eae 
suppers. 


Double-edged Sword 


Eric Schmitt, an analyst at 


Forrester Research 
Cambridge, Mass., saic 

though there’s a strong busi 
c system like 


ness case for a 


CPexchange, privacy issues 
could make it a double-edged 
sword for many companies 


“It’s all about how you put 
the data to work,” said Schmitt, 
who added that the companies 
involved will have to expend a 
substantial amount of re- 
sources to make sure the infor 

mation is used in an appropri 

ate manner once the standard 
is in place. 

Wayne Madsen, a senior fel 
low at the Washington-based 
Electronic Privacy Informa 
tion Center, said Shelby is on 
to something with his 
cerns about CPexchange. 

“I just wish he would have 
the same concerns about the 
government’s increasing de- 
sire to store personal infor 
mation for law enforcement 


and national security purpos- 


es,” said Madsen 
couraging that he 
skeptical view of 
ind privacy.” 
James Grady, an associate 
inalyst at Giga Informatio: 


iumbridge 


Group Inc. in ¢ 
Mass., 
be concerned 


said consumers should 
anytime organ! 
zations or 


comp 
ompal 


gether and 


agree 


formation 


One tre 


nation wi 
with so-calle 
ing partners 
It looks like 
be 
whom they sh 
information 
> it seems like they 
getting called on it 
“Tm cer 
more and more dot-coms 
brick-and-mortar ompanies 
very concerned 


privacy and are 


iwout 


that are 


5 r 


tion [of CPexchange].” 


pushing in the opposite d 
[ 


running, just the installation of | Alf“{0-Qround communications 


Ground station 


the server.” 

Tenzing has a 
LAN- 
based service for Hong Kong- 


Lemme said 
contract to provide a 


based Cathay Pacific Airways 


Ltd., which plans to outfit 62 of 


its aircraft with high-speed 
15M _ bit/sec. LANs linked to 
passengers’ seats. That service 
is slated to start in April 
Compression will play a key 
role for Cathay Pacific, Lemme 
said, since the air-to-ground 
link is currently a 2.4K bit/sec 
connection via a satellite oper- 
ated by London-based In- 
marsat Ltd. 
though Inmarsat does plan to 


Holdings 


start offering 64K bit/sec. ser- 
vice late next year. While Air 
loads the 
aircraft, 


Canada manually 
Web 
Cathay Pacific will use wire- 
less LANs to zap the informa- 


cache on each 


tion to its planes. 

Starting next year, The Boe- 
ing Co. in Seattle has plans to 
provide high-speed service to 
The Connexion by 


service 


airlines. 


Boeing will include 


cagggaonties 


television as well as e-mail and 
Web access using broadband 
satellites. 

Ward said Air Canada talked 
to Boeing, but “their [service] 
is out in the future, and they 


were not ready to do a type tri 
il at this time.” 

Jupiter’s Brooks said Tenz 
ing has “a time-to-market ad- 
vantage over Boeing, but it’s 


only narrowband today.” D 


= @) Ase & 
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Quick and Dirty 


OW DID THE FBI get into this Carnivore mess? The 

feds have been using court-approved wiretaps for 

decades. Court-approved e-mail taps should have 

been an uncontroversial next step. Instead, the Senate 

Judiciary Committee wants to know why FBI Assis- 
tant Director Donald Kerr misled it when he testified in September 
about Carnivore’s capabilities. A special review team from the IIli- 
nois Institute of Technology Research Institute (IITRI) says Carni- 
vore has poor physical security and unreliable audit trails (see sto- 
ry, page 24). And a whole slew of lawsuits are trying to block 


Carnivore’s use and pry loose every bit of infor 
mation about what now looks like a hopelessly 
flawed system. 

The simple answer: Carnivore was a quick 
and-dirty hack 

Really, it was. Formerly secret FBI documents 
released under the Freedom of Information Act 
show that Carnivore’s predecessor, Omnivore, 
was slapped together in a matter 
of weeks. And the Windows ver- 
sion, Carnivore, was ported from 
Unix to Windows NT almost 
overnight 

We also know why it was 
hacked together so quickly: FBI 
agents were actually using it in 
1997 before it was finished and 
tested. Carnivore was hot stuff, in 
demand, and the bureau's Elec 
tronic Surveillance Technology 
Section had to deliver something, 
anything, as fast as possible. 

And we know the results of 
that fast, sloppy job. We know 
Carnivore slows down network 
traffic — that was why Internet 
service provider EarthLink re- 
fused to have it installed on its 
network, which is what brought 
Carnivore to light. 

We know Carnivore has no de- 
signed-in safeguards to prevent it 
from being used to monitor 
everything on a network. In fact, 
according to other formerly se- 
cret FBI documents, the FBI has 
even successfully tested that ca 
pability. (It’s also something that 
Kerr and other FBI officials denied as recently 
as October.) 

And we know that good security and audit 
features were left out of the system. That’s from 
the IITRI report, which was supposed to make 
us all feel better about Carnivore. A bad-guy 
hacker could break into the PC running Carni- 
vore through a dial-up modem — that’s how 


Now we 
know 
Carnivore 
isn’t safe. It’s 
not robust. 
It’s not OK. 


FBI agents configure it — and then erase his 
tracks because the audit system is so lame. 

We also know why the FBI's top brass seemed 
so clueless about Carnivore a few months ago: 
They may really have been clueless 

No, not stupid — just hopelessly under 
informed. After all, like most quick-and-dirty 
projects, Omnivore and Carnivore were cheap. 

Big-budget projects naturally 

grab attention, but Carnivore 

flew under that radar. In fact, the 

port from Unix to Windows NT 

was so cheap — less than 
$100,000 — that, under the bu 
reau’s rules, it didn’t even have 
to be mentioned in official status 
reports. 

So everything the brass was 
initially told about Carnivore 
was the usual baloney techies 
tell executives about quick-and- 
dirty projects — it’s safe, it’s ro 
bust, it’s perfectly OK 

But now we know Carnivore 
isn’t safe, or robust, or OK. 

And we know what the FBI 
should do with this quick-and 
dirty hack job: Scrap it — as 
quickly as possible 

Don’t defend it. Don’t try to 
bluff through Senate committees 
and legal hearings. Admit that 
Carnivore is flawed, so that 
judges issuing e-mail surveil 
lance orders know what they’re 
ordering. Then replace this 
piece of junk. Rebuild it from 
scratch, with the security and 
safeguards and technical oversight that Carni- 
vore never had, designed in from the very be- 
ginning. This time, do it right — instead of 
quick and dirty. D 


Hayes, Computerworld’s senior news columnist, has 
covered IT for more than 20 years. Contact him at 
frank_hayes@computerworld.com. 
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HOT STUFF Newly hired IT pilot 
lish is shocked that nis compa 
ny's Web site has no firewall. He 
ises easily available scanning 


tools to demo the 


od vulnerability to 


who are impressed 


> ut ves 
ed: Get a firewall, they 
ay, and fish gets it running fast 
But the next morning, he gets a 
all from an unclear-on-the- 
ept marketing VP: “Can you 
heck out your firewall? | think 
t's overheating. My room is 


JSually warm : 


BIG COMPANY rolls 


sign-on to great fanfare. It's de 


ut single 


gned to let everyone from ex 
ecutives to the company’s retail 
ers and business partners ac 
ess all company systems with 
yne password. The catch: No 
password without a corporate ID 
number - which isn’t available te 
retailers 


joint ventures, contrac 


Ss or even most salespeople 


90% SOLUTION This IT shor 
90% consultants, including 


the pilot fish who leads the data 


warehouse project. For “security 


reasons.” he doesn't have a 
sword to stop the data trans 


formation engine, so when prob 


iS to call a data admin ~ who 
can't do anything because she 
doesn't know how to use the 
tool that removes execution 
ocks. “So she has to give me 


the password, | remove the locks 


i 
* 


and the next day, the password 
is changed,” says the fish. “I can 
drop the entire database from 
home, but | can't stop the engine 
because it isn’t ‘secure’ to give 


onsultants the password.” 


COMMUNITY COLLEGE that 
brags about its tech sophistica 
{1 computer curriculum 
has its weekly staff newsletter 
on a Web site that's password- 
and user-name-protected. Well 
sort of, says insider pilot fish 
Every week, all users get an 
e-mail reminder of the latest is 
ue ~ including the single user 
name and site password shared 
by all staff members 
SECURITY RISK Boss at a 
ounty health department dis 
covers that someone in account 
ing inappropriately accessed a 
file across the network. Boss 
calls pilot fish on the carpet 
Why do we even have a net- 
work? he demands. And why 
does anyone besides the boss 
have supervisor rights? “I still 
haven't convinced him that the 
ecretaries need to get work 
done and the people in account 
ing need to share files,” sighs 
the fish. “It must be a burden to 


be paranoid.” 


Hey, you can trust me: sharky@ 
computerworld.com. You get 
a sharp Shark shirt if your true 
tale of IT sees print - or if it 
shows up in the daily feed on the 
Web at computerworld.com 
sharky 
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DIGEX 


MANAGED WEB AND 
APPLICATION HOSTING 


FOR 

te 
E-BUSINESS 
SITES 


DIGEX SCALABILITY 
ON-SITE HARDWARE 
RAPID DEPLOYMENT 
INTERNET ENGINEERS 
CAPACITY PLANNING 
PERFORMANCE OPTIMIZATION 
EXTENSIVE SITE REPORTING 
HARDWARE MIGRATION PATHS 
TECHNOLOGY BETA PROGRAMS 


dige/ 


y ie Pelter og PO ee mm tt 
" : www.digex.com/safe 1-800-455-2968 Ext. 205 


Where managed hosting began. 
Where managed hosting is going. 


DEWAN a em Cm Lem OUmSe io Ulli mT AY( 
Reh Mis moe kee wee ei tie 
global-ready Enterprise Web Platform that 
doesn’t fall short on its promises. One that 
really can meet all the needs of your Internet 
strategy — from Websites to corporate portals 
to digital exchanges. One that already includes 
multi-language/multi-currency capabilities. 

Our integrated suite of products offers our 
customers dramatically accelerated time to 


market, reduced cost of ownership, and consis- 
tent worldwide brand protection. 

We've done it for Novartis, Roche, UBS, 
and Zurich Financial Services. Now let us do it 
for you. 

CT MIM OU are em om meni em (el ils 
Teme Vem Ol MOA MMO ITT OM ey Tom 
Call 1-866-644-2557 for a demonstration. 





